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A SIDE SHOW ON THE TIGRIS. 


I, 


THERE is a big move on. 
We are all sure of that, be- 
cause the battalion is back in 
billets, as we should say in 
France, though the comfort- 
able French farmhouses which 
we occasionally occupied there 
are nothing but pleasant 
memories here, Perhaps we 
ought to say back in camp 
then—for here it is all tents, 
forty-pounders,eighty-pounders, 
and one - hundred - and - sixty- 
pounders, as the Indian army 
classes them. However, here 
we are, One Thursday morn- 
ing @ very thorough kit inspec- 
tion is ordered, and later on 
orders come that the battalion 
will move—every man carrying 
a blanket, and no officer to 
have more than twenty pounds 
of kit. In the mess tent—an 
eighty-peunder with a very 
queer table and two wonderful 
forms—we speculate as to the 
direction in which the advance 
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is to take place this time, Al- 
most unanimously we conclude 
that it must be on the other 
side—that is, on the right bank 
of the river. “They will never 
try to go over the parapet up 
here,” says B., “here” being 
the elaborately entrenched posi- 
tion just in front of us, from 
our share of which we have 
just been relieved. “And the 
—th Brigade were out on the 
right last week, you know, and 
they say that it’s no use trying 
to get round the marshes over 
there,” puts in S. At any rate, 
the men are to take nothing 
but what they can earry, and 
the officers only enough for one 
little mule-cart, so we are 
certain that it is a long march 
which is before us, A long 
march, a flanking movement— 
did we ever get such things in 
France? Is this a country of 
better chanees? Everything 
is packed up in readiness, and 
x 
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we are just waiting. Now this 
is one of the most terrible 
countries in the world in which 
to wait, Just here the river is 
a little to our south-west, not 
more than a quarter of a mile. 
All around is absolutely level 
plain, except far in the north- 
eastern distance, where the 
snow-capped Persian moun- 
tains loom up. No sign of 
life brightens them, and yet, 
somewhere up there, is the 
once thriving town of Bagh-i- 
Shahi and the domain of the 
Wali of Pusht-i-Kuh. In the 
immediate neighbeurhood of 
the camps the ground is almost 
bare, for many men and mules 
have trampled over it these last 
six weeks. So, all round, there 
is nothing but bare earth, bare 
earth, until one is sick of it. 
And near the camps also are the 
camp fires, both of British and 
of Indian troops. “I’ve smelt 
the Injun fires,” eries a writer 
in ‘Punch,’ with bitter recol- 
lections, but what weuld he 
have thought of Mesopotamian 
fires? Here is a country with- 
out a particle of timber. There 
is not a tree within twenty 
miles of us, and the only fuel 
is a bushy scrub, a sort of 
fleshy-leaved tamarisk, which 
gives out the most unholy 
odour that you can possibly 
imagine. And when your 
brushwoed is eked out with 
Arab fuel—mule dung dried 
in the sun!—then indeed you 
have a Devil’s Incense. 

H. says that the upper Tigris 
is one vast stink. What if 
yeu remember also that the 
camps are on the site of a 
battle of six weeks ago, and 
that the spot is also the site 
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of previous Turkish camps. 
Neod we analyse soil or smells 
any further? 

The citadel of the camps, as 
it were, is the group of mahalas 
moored against either bank of 
the river, and loaded with the 
supplementary stores of the 
various regiments, Just here, 
too, the bridge of boats spans 
the stream. We receive orders 
that we shall leave the camp 
in time to oross that bridge 
at a certain hour that even- 
ing, but after the tents have 
all been struck the order is 
countermanded. The move is 
postponed twenty-four hours. 
Another long wait is our fate. 
And all eur extra kit is packed 
up, so one blanket and water- 
proof sheet must suffice for us. 
One of the most irritating 
things here is the fact that 
in March the sun will prob- 
ably blaze furiously at you 
all day, while at the same 
time there is a bitterly cold 
wind. To meve at all briskly 
makes you boil in perspiration, 
to sit or stand about chills 
you through and through. At 
night, ef course, the wind is 
in sole charge of affairs. So 
most of us spend a very chilly 
time while waiting, and become 
more and more depressed when 
rain heralds the dawn. Now 
if there is one thing which ex- 
asperates us here even more 
than the cold wind, it is rain. 
Even when we are back in 
the eamp, with tents over us, 
we haven’t a good word for 
it. You cannot escape from 
it in a tent whose ridge-pole 
is below your shoulder! 

The soil of the whole of this 
plain is absolutely uniform. No 
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one has ever seen a pebble in 
the country. The consequence 
is that rain makes the top two 
iaches like oily gruel, and then 
refuses to penetrate the clay 
any farther. To walk twenty 
yards across sueh a slippery 
surface is far worse than walk- 
ing on ice with skates on for 
the first time. (The battle of 
January 21 was actually fought 
under these conditions, our 
troops advancing over this 
very ground against the Turk- 
ish trenches.) And when you 
slip down, as you de, what a 
mess! This, then, is what we 
look out on, and wonder as to 
eur orders. Not for long, how- 
ever, for another twenty-four 
hours’ postponement is essen- 
tial. Nothing for it, then, but 
to lie down in one’s tent and 
keep as dry as one can. The 
rain was not very continuous, 
but threatening conditions 
keep us waiting another forty- 
eight hours. At last, how- 
ever, we get our orders. The 
first move in the new “show” 
is taken. We have our first 
orders, meagre enough, and 
preceed to carry them out. 
It is only a question of a 
night march across the bridge 
of boats and away into the 
desert. Only a night march 
of about seven miles, yet it 
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takes about seven hours. On 
arrival, about 2 A.M., the bat- 
talion forms up in mass, the 
men slip off their equipment, 
rell themselves up in their 
blankets, and lie down to get 
what rest they can. 

The next day is fortunately 
bright. The mud has all dried 
and conditions are as favour- 
able as possible: But we are 
far away from the river new 
and entirely dependent on the 
pukhals for our water supply. 
The very strictest economy 
then is the order for the rest 
of this move. But a waterless 
desert and a hot sun make 
fiereer attacks on every one’s 


good resolutions. This day 
though is to be spent in 
resting, as far as_ possible. 


Officers and men are ac- 
quainted with the work to be 
done in the next two days, as 
far as the higher powers eon- 
sider necessary. Hew pro- 
mising it sounds as we sit 
round the C.O. with eur maps 
and note-books, and how high 
in hope some of us are. 

N., who has been out bot- 
anising before breakfast, and 
who tells us that this region 
has a “Steppe Flora,” has 
found a four-leaved clover, so he 
is sure we are coming through 
with hundreds of Turk scalps. 


II, 


Every water-bottle is full, 
and every man has three days’ 
rations, That, at least, is 
certain when we start off that 
evening for the great march, 
which, follewed by an im- 
_ Mediate attack, is going to 





turn the enemy’s position and 
give us the road to Kut. A 
night march on this open 
plain should be an easy matter 
compared with what it weuld 
be in clesed country, for we 
are able to advance in such 
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wide columns that the distance 
between front and rear is kept 
within reasonable bounds. 
There are many men with 
us who are going into action 
for the first time, and the 
rules for the conduct of night 
marches have been repeated 
over and over to them to 
make them understand the 
seriousness of the situation. 
How celd-blooded some of 
the orders sound! But as 
magazines are charged and 
cut-offs closed it is not really 
such a risky life as one might 
have supposed. 

We start as the sun goes 
down. It is a beautiful clear 
night with bright stars and a 
very young meon, and we 
march off steadily and surely 
enough towards the first 
rendezveus where the columns 
are to be finally organised. 
On the uniform dry earth of 
the desert the wheeled trans- 
port makes very little noise, 
but how far can it be heard? 

Every one knows the mad- 
dening nature of any night 
march now. You find the 
people in front are moving 
forward. You move forward. 
Suddenly you realise, perhaps 
by collision, that the man in 
front has stopped (because the 
man in front of him has 
stopped, and so on), so you 
stop. Then you find yourself 
moving on again. Then you 
are again stopped. With such 
large bodies of men it must be 
so, perhaps; but as the miles 
go by and your march becomes 
more mechanical, your halts 
become more and more abrupt 
and more and more irritating. 
How one curses internally. 
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But every hour there is a 
longer rest, and as soon as 
every man has realised that 
it is a rest period down he 
flops and lies there, asleep if 
possible, until a comrade’s 
nudge gets him up and ready 
to move off once more. Mys- 
terious figures on horseback 
pass and repass the column 
occasionally. Are they wild 
Arabs—er Staff Officers? On 
our right is some mule trans- 
port—and not even the rigid 
rules of silence can prevent 
the drivers muttering “ Bas, 
bas,” to their refractory 
charges, together with a 
muttered torrent of invective 
which orthodox opinion believes 
to be the only tongue a mule 
can understand. You must 
always be reminding a mule 
of his illegitimate origins, it 
seems ! 

Down, down, dewn, drop 
one’s spirits as one trudges on, 
and no rise seems to be ex- 
perienced until dawn shows. 
But as the light appears the 
tiredness goes. Two hours be- 
fore dawn one is certain that 
no men can possibly fight after 
a seventeen - mile march like 
this, but when we can see 
again, then we are as full of 
fight as ever. When shall we 
be there? Shall we surprise 
them? Now we really are 
going to see some fighting. 
The anticipation of youth and 
the studied equanimity ef long 
experience are both here, and 
both present the same fearless 
front to whatever may happen. 
As soon as it is light enough 
to see any distance we find 
that we can see our objective. 
The troops in frent of us are 
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moving on to their positions, 
and we are halted to give 
them time to get away. Over 
there on the right is a long 
low sinister mound. It is the 
redoubt which forms the end 
of the enemy position. It 
suggests fugitive passages from 
“Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came,” What does it 
mean for us? At present we 
are in a depression, an old 
water-course—one of the dis- 
used canals which a neglectful 
Government has allowed to 
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dry up, to the ruin of the 
surrounding country. We can 
scarcely be seen, but what can 
we see? We see enemy 
cavalry moving about, and we 
actually see that they have a 
camp outside the redoubt. 
The uninformed of us wonder 
why a determined onslaught is 
not being made on the camp, 
but we see nothing of the sort 
happening. Our artillery are 
getting into position and open- 
ing fire. Our night march is 
ended. Our day is begun. 


III. 


We supposed that we sheuld 
attack the enemy’s position 
just as dawn was breaking, 
but it is ten o’clock befere our 
own battalion moves out of the 
nullah to take its part in 
the actual battle We have 
been waiting, listening to the 
artillery, looking up at one 
solitary aeroplane, generally 
wondering what could be 
happening. A_ considerable 
distance still separates us from 
the enemy, and we remain in 
artillery formation while re- 
ceiving rifle bullets which are 
nearly spent. On a much 
wider scale the scene resembles 
now that old print of the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir which 
used to be common in some 
inn parlours. There is the 
wide plain, almost entirely 
desert, dotted about at this 
distance with little squads of 
men moving steadily tewards 
the distant redoubt. Nearer 
the Turks, ef course, they are 
already extended. Little spurts 
of dust are jumping up all 





round, and in the rear platoons 
one or two men begin te “stop 
them.” One is hit just above 
the top of his boot and curses 
volubly, but the sergeant com- 
forts him with, “Ought to be 
jolly glad you got such a 
beauty. Couldn’t have had a 
nicer wound,” and then calmly 
removes @ bullet from under 
his own shirt, just under his 
right breast-pecket, through 
which it had passed and 
stopped before breaking the 
skin. “Just my luck, you 
see, not a damned scratch.” 
This sergeant is one of those 
who bear charmed lives, two 
decorations for splendid work 
already, a perfect terror in an 
assault, and “Can’t manage to 
get a blighty one, anyhow,” as 
he says. And in Mesopotamia 
no chance, for India is the 
farthest which we can hope 
to reach. It is, now very hot, 
the sun beating down on the 
advancing troops. Looking 
eastward one sees all sorts 
of queer figures moving about, 
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freaks of the mirage. As we 
move forward and open eut 
into further extensions, the 
stretcher-bearers begin to get 
very busy, and our own C.O. 
and other officers are removed 
among the wounded. Just 
here it is almost the orthodox 
battle of the text-books, except 
that we are using artillery 
and the enemy are not. They 
know perfectly well that on 
this level plain, with no cover 
for the attacking troops, the 
rifle will do all that its 
most enthusiastic devotees 
have ever claimed for it, and 
that machine-gun fire will be 
more effective than shrapnel. 
Before we can get to them 
every man of our force has 
got to expose himself for 
several hundred yards. Those 
of us who are in suppert re- 
ceive orders to stop and lie 
down, but as we are lying 
down absolutely in the open 
and plenty of stray bullets 
are flying abeut, every now 
and then one finds a resting- 
place in one of us. New we 
know nothing of what is going 
on throughout the rest of the 
field. We do not know what 
suecess other divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, or even our 
own firing-line, are meeting 
with. We only know that we 
must await further orders. 
The stretcher- bearers remove 
our wounded, and pass through 
us carrying wounded from the 
ground in front, but hours pass 
before we get any orders to 
move. The Turk fire slackens 
as the sun goes down. Some 
of us keep asking one another 
what can be happening, but the 
majority of the men are con- 
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tent to lie and rest. We move 
them a short distance forward 
into slight cover when those 
who have been occupying it 
advance, and go on waiting. 
At last our order comes to 
move. We shall find the rest 
of the battalion dug in at a 
certain spot. It does not take 
us long to find it, and we 
proceed to dig im also. We 
ought to have received these 
orders earlier, as an officer 
had been sent to us with a 
message. Poer W., no one 
has seen or heard ef him since. 
“ Missing” — what may that 
mean ? 

We now grasp the situation 
—which is this, The whole of 
our division is dug in at a 
short distance from the enemy. 
“We had just got the order 
that the whole line will assault 
at five o’cleek,” grumbles M., 
“when we got anether order 
that the whole line would dig 
in where it is. Why wouldn’t 
they let us go on and finish 
the job?” But we suppose 
that we shall find out the 
answer to that question later 
on. The men, as soon as they 
have dug into cover, are al- 
lowed to eat and drink, fer 
they have had practically 
nothing in the last twenty- 
feur hours. A leng march and 
a stern fight—and here they 
are, It is late at night now, 
and a very sharp watch must 
be kept, but those not actually 
watching may rest. But not 
for long. We had just been 
speculating as te whether we 
should carry out the assault 
at dawn, when erders come 
that the whole force will re- 
tire at once, as quickly as 
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possible, to the depression from 
which the foree had debouched 
for its original attack early 
that morning. So the attempt 
has been a failure, Weare not 
going to be allowed to take the 
redoubt after all. We have 
not time to wonder why, how- 
ever, or to make guesses as to 
past and future plans. Our 
business is to get our ewn 
battalion back intact. For 
seme time nothing but desul- 
tory firing has been heard from 
the Turks, but we have just 
got nicely under way in a 
compact column because of the 
darkness, when all of a sudden 
the most terrific outbreak of 
rapid fire one could possibly 
imagine bursts out behind us, 
For a moment one imagines 
the whole column is being 
annihilated, and then realises 
that no one is being hit at all 
—all the bullets are going 
high. So we press rapidly on, 
and the officer who had been 
ordered to bring up the rear of 
the battalion has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no men 
are dropping out as casualties, 
although the machine-gunners 
and ammunition carriers have 
to work like slaves to get their 
heavy loads along quickly 
enough. As it is new about 
midnight, and there are no 
lights or signals to guide us, 
to find our way is more or less 
& matter of instinct — until 
some one trips over one of the 
artillery telephone wires lying 
almost parallel to our direction, 
and leading, as we all know, 
to the neighbourhood ef Divi- 
sional Headquarters. So, with 
one or two very slight mishaps 
only, the various units reach 
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the old depression again, and 
wish strenuously for the dawn. 
One or two matters about the 
front line are now talked 
of. A regiment a little 
farther to our right has been 
badly cut up. Their line of 
approach, unfortunately for 
them, took them into a wide 
nullah running in the same 
direction, and the Turk 
machine-guns swept the nul- 
lah with terrible complete- 
ness. “Their cries were hor- 
rible,” says M. One of the 
youngsters near me_ said, 
“They’re cheering, sir,” but 
I knew what it was. It 
wasn’t cheering. The rifle 
fire was wonderfully well 
aimed all along the line, and 
it is a matter for surprise that 
our casualties were not much 
heavier. Woe betide any one 
who was a casualty though, 
for although he got to the 
dressing-station all right, yet 
it was about twenty miles 
across the desert to the first 
casualty clearing station ; there 
were only a few old-fashioned 
mule ambulances, and hundreds 
of eases were carried on almest 
springless carts, probably mixed 
up with ammunition, pukhals, 
and bags. S. was actually 
carried on a stretcher by 
orderlies for the whole dis- 
tance. And there was very 
little water for them either. 
Nobody worked harder than 
the doctors, and on that open 
country they were as much 
exposed as any one else. Our 
own M.O. was killed by a rifle 
bullet at least two thousand 
yards from the enemy. 

But most of the wounded 
have been removed before the 
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next morning, which dawns 
at last, and which only dawns 
to reveal fresh dangers. We 
soon realise that the force is 
to retire, but how far we do 
not know. The movement 
begins, and already the forms 
of mounted Arabs and Turk 
cavalry are to be distinguished 
hovering round our rear and 
flanks. Our brigade is told 
off to occupy a partially en- 
trenched position which covers 
the line of retreat, and we 
remain there some hours, 
strengthening it as much as 
possible, and again having a 
chance for a little food and 
water. But we have to make 
our water-bottles last all the 
rest of that day, so it must be 
a very little which we have 
now. We realise that Turkish 


shrapnel is now harassing our 
rear, and our ewn artillery has 
to get into action. As the 
sun increases .in power it ap- 
pears as if there is a huge lake 
all round our west and south, 
across which gigantie horse- 
men, some lifted right up in 
the air, are moving. It is 
impossible to range in such a 
mass of deceiving appearances, 
and to look at them makes the 
head swim and the eyes blur. 
As a mild sensation a per- 
fectly naked man is sud- 
denly seen limping towards 
our parapet. He has been 
caught by the Arabs and 
stripped of everything but 
life. 

Soon afler we also get 
orders to take our place in 
the retiring column. 


IV. 


Although we do not form 
part of the rearguard, yet we 
are very near the rear of the 
main body, and we begin our 
retirement in extended order, 
which gradually closes down 
into columns of platoons in 
fours. There is a state of 
mind which is perhaps un- 
avoidably associated with a 
task unaccomplished. We all 
felt it, I think. The useless- 
ness of our efforts of the 
previous day hurt us. It was 
hard to be coming back instead 
of going forward, as we had 
hoped todo. The sand seemed 
so much more dusty, and the 
sun seemed hotter, and packs 
and rifles so much heavier 
than they had done before. 
As we are plodding along, our 


artillery who have gone on 
before us are firing over our 
heads at any of the enemy 
who are still hanging closely 
to the last members of our 
column, They do not dare 
to come very near, fortunately, 
but being in the rearguard 
must be very trying work. 
It is hard to fight against 
men who seem, in the delusive 
atmosphere, to be floating on 
air, or half immersed in some 
diaphanous curtain, or swim- 
ming in a misty blue lake, and 
who often do not appear like 
men at all, You cannot see 
if they are friend or foe, and 
you can form very little idea 
of their numbers. - All you 
know is that you must not let 
them come too close. 
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The sun’s rays get more and 
more vertical,-and every one 
wishes for just a little shade, 
but there is no stopping now, 
not even for the slightest rest. 
Every one must push on and 
on steadily. No one must drop 
out, for that would mean cap- 
ture at the very least. There 
is ne conversation, unless the 
abuse which is bestowed upon 
transport drivers, who some- 
how seem to be determined to 
cross eur path diagonally, can 
be called by that name. No 
one is in the mood for joking. 
It is too hot, and we are too 
tired. At first we had thought 
that we were only going to 
retire a short distance, but we 
find ourselves going on and on 
until we almost cease to think 
about what we might have 
done. Now begins a terrible 
time for those who have rashly 


drank their water supply. A 
violent thirst attacks us, and 
even the most resolute of us 
find it necessary to take oc- 


casional sips. Now the lack 
of proper food during the last 
thirty hours begins to tell. 
Unfortunately, with our system 
of emergency feeding, it is very 
difficult to be strict with the 
water when one has only salt 
bully beef and very dry biscuits 
as the solid part of one’s ra- 
tions, They do set up such a 
thirst. And we are at the 
rear of a huge marching column 
which leaves us enveloped all 
the time in fine dust. But we 
press on. 

One looks at one’s watch. 
After what seems to be a 
terrible age one looks at it 
again. What! only twenty 
minutes gone by. The dis- 
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tance seems much greater than 
it did even on the night of the 
advance. Shoulder-straps are 
beginning to gall, and seme of 
the men’s feet will seareely go 


‘along. Presently there is a 


thud. A man has fallen—we 
just look to see if there is 
any chance of getting him 
along; he will get some 
help on a limber when the 
rearguard closes up. (For- 
tunately most of these who 
dropped out through exhaus- 
tion did manage to get back 
to some of our own people in 
safety.) One by one our num- 
bers are depleted, despite every- 
thing whieh we can de to 
encourage all to keep going. 

Now we pass some very 
brackish dirty pools, and eyes 
that would net have noticed 
them at home almost start eut 
of their heads in hope, while 
parched mouths whose owners 
previously had seldom leoked 
on water as a beverage open 
with longing. Only strict 
discipline prevents one from 
breaking ranks and rules under 
these conditions; but to drink 
that stuff would most likely 
be more injurious than a few 
heurs’ more drought. At last 
the mountains come in sight 
once more, and after many 
weary hours we reach the spot 
at which we had bivouacked 
the night before we set out on 
this expedition proper. Shall 
we stay here now? We hope 
se—but no, it is not to be, we 
must go on until we are on 
the other side of the river 
again. 

Now begins to most of us 
the worst part ef the march, 
for we have been marching 
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and fighting continuously now 
for forty-eight hours, and 
strength is going fast. TFor- 
tunately we are new safe from 
attack, as there is a force at 
the point we have just passed, 
so we have a halt of a quarter 
of an hour every hour. Now 
there are men hobbling along 
carrying their boots, with their 
feet rolled up in puttees. We 
go very slowly, to give every 
one a chance. However, we 
know that the danger is not 
great now. The sun has gone 
down and no longer worries 
us by his glare, and there is 
a fairly bright moen. Lights 
appear ahead. They are by 
the river bank towards which 
we are slowly moving, but 
no Will-o’-the-wisp ever 
seemed so difficult of access. 
Lights in the desert appear 
about a quarter of a mile away 
from you, whether you are 
that distance frem them or ten 
miles. But when you begin 
to go towards that light, then 
you find out the deception. 
And so it is with us. A little 
march, a little rest —a little 
march, a little rest,—and so 
on. Or perhaps we ought to 
call it a crawl rather than a 
march, for the aching legs 
have a kind of independent 
motion of their own, and our 
dazed heads cannot control 
them. Suddenly we see dim 
shapes looming up, and the 
noise of cenfused cries be- 
comes greater. We are right 
up against a camp, and the 
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lights really are near now. 
Soon we reach the river, and 
there at last the bettles are 
allowed to be filled. What 
matter that the river is full 
of mud, that rubbish and dead 
bodies may have been in it, 
that dirty boats and dirty 
Arabs have been in it just 
here! It is water, and that 
is enough. 

River steamers loading up 
with wounded line the shore. 
On the banks are crowds of 
battalions, detachments, Brit- 
ish, Indians, all sorts of trans- 
port. We steadily make our 
way—by very slow degrees, 
though —tkhrough the troops, 
through the tangle of mules 
and ponies with their drivers 
and carts, which are crowd- 
ing towards the bridge of 
beats. At last we reach the 
safe side once more, and 
get back to the eld camping- 
ground. Never had that camp 
seemed a desirable place be- 
fore, but now we are content. 
Here are tents. Here, at least, 
is some shelter. Here we can 
get cleaner water. Here, at 
last, we can cease the inter- 
minable moving, moving, mev- 
ing, which has been our lot 
for so many ef the past hours, 
Fifty miles in fifty hours, 
waterless desert, blazing sun, 
and a stiff fight thrown in. 

But now night has fallen, 
and for us there is a drink of 
hot tea, and then the merciful 
sleep of exhaustion. 

ORTONIAN. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MATTHEW QUIRE: 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 


Transcribed from the original Manuscript by A. W. Malcolmson. 


THE original manuscript, from 
which the following narrative 
is transeribed, was written 
by Matthew Quirk, a Lieu- 
tenant in the 26th Cameronian 
Regiment of Foot, who fought 
under Sir John Moore in the 
Peninsular War. He was 
taken prisoner at Corunna in 
1808, and was imprisoned in 
the Citadel of Verdun, the place 
which figures so conspicuously 
in the present war. The nar- 
rative relates how he, with 
other fellow-prisoners, escaped 
from Verdun, and describes the 
thrilling adventures they met 
with; how they were recap- 
tured and immured in the 
dungeons of Bitche, and es- 
caped from there twice, the 
second time successfully. It is 
a story of marvellous human 
endurance and determination, 
showing what men in desperate 
plight would do and suffer in 
those days for the sake of gain- 
ing their freedom. 

Our hero’s father, also named 
Matthew, was a Scotsman, and 
originally spelled his name 
Kirk. He was a_ notable 
smuggler, evidently a profession 
of some worth in those days. 
He ran away with, and married, 
the daughter of Sir Murray 
Maxwell of Newrith, near 
Stranraer. Finally, he settled 
down in Peel, Isle of Man, 
and in 1800 changed his 
name to Quirk, which is Manx. 


He is buried in Peel church- 
yard. 

Unfortunately the first page 
of the original manuscript is 
missing; but it is evident that 
the prisoners were confined in 
the Citadel of Verdun when 
the narrative opens, and had 
planned their escape, and were 
awaiting darkness to enable 
them to commence operations. 
They had agreed to meet at 
the door of the church in the 
fortress, enter it, and get out 
through the church window 
into the garden, and so make 
their way to the outer ram- 
parts. 


Nothing further could now 
be done until aided by the 
friendly cloak of night. The 
gendarmes were to make their 
first visit at eleven o’cloek, and 
we agreed that we should im- 
mediately afterwards quit our 
beds and meet at the ehurch 
door. At nine we went to bed, 
and never in my life did I pass 
twe such anxious hours as 
those until the guard paid 
their visit. 

At length the long-leoked- 
for dark lantern made its 
appearance. I feigned sleep ; 
then, quietly taking my clethes 
under my arm, with quaking 
heart made my way to the 
appointed spot, where I found 
my companions assembled. We 
removed the piece from the 
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door, and, as the opening was 
very small, with much diffieulty 
squeezed ourselves through. In 
the chureh all was darkness, 
We huddled on our clothes; 
then began to grope our way 
to the window on which all our 
hepes depended. In doing so, 
one of my companions stumbled 
against some planks in a pile, 
and down they came with a 
fine crash. We heard the 
sentinels hailing each other on 
the outside, and we concluded 
all was over with us, knowing 
that if we were taken in the 
act we could expect no mercy 
from our guards. We remained 
still for about a quarter of an 
hour, in the momentary expec- 
tation of seeing our guards 
enter sword in hand, when we 
again ventured to proceed, 
everything being hushed with 
the exception of a large watch- 
deg that continued to bark the 
whole time of our escape. At 
length we reached the window, 
which, to our consternation, we 
found so high that Ellison, on 
my shoulders, and pushed as 
high as I could raise him with 
my hands, could not reach 
within several feet of the 
bottom of it. We had no 
alternative but to pile up 
lumber under the window, at 
the risk of making a terrible 
noise, and in the space of half 
an hour we got to the windows. 
Passing one of our ropes to 
the cress-bars, we let ourselves 
gently down into the garden; 
we listened, and could plainly 
hear the feet of one of the 
sentries as he walked towards 
us, but lost the sound in the 
distanee as he walked the 
opposite way. We took that 
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opportunity, and, creeping on 
hands and knees, safely reached 
the garden wall. Here an 
unforeseen difficulty presented 
itself, the top of the wall being 
cevered with tiles which pre- 
jected about two feet on each 
side, over which it was im- 
pessible to pass without making 
so much noise as must alarm 
the sentry, to whom we were 
now quite close. Ellison got 
on my shoulders, and handed 
down the tiles one by one; we 
were obliged to feel among the 
grass before we laid them down, 
as even their ringing against 
a stone might discover us. 
Fortunately, the night was 
extremely dark, and noise was 
all we had to guard against. 
A quarter of an hour finished 
this work, and at length, be- 
hold us clear of the garden. 
With hearty steps we proceeded 
towards the ramparts, in the 
direction we thought the best 
to avoid the sentries, when, on 
passing the cerner of a maga- 
zine, we found ourselves close 
to one, who instantly challenged 
us. We made no reply, but 
scampered off as hard as we 
could. The open door of a 
garden presented itself, which 
we dashed into and ran aeross, 
At the bottom of the garden 
was a wall about three feet 
high, which I, who was head- 
most, leaped without a mo- 
ment’s consideration as to what 
height it might be outside, and 
down I went about twenty- 
five feet. I really thought 
I had jumped the ramparts. 
My companions were all on 
top of me before I could 
apprise them, Ellison with his 
shoes full of nails right in my 
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face, which fractured my nose 
and completely scarified my 
countenance. Fortunately no 
other damage was sustained, 
and we reached the ramparts, 
on the top of which we passed 
clese to a sentinel, who must 
have put an end to our career 
had he not been fast asleep. 

Not a moment was now to 
be lost. We took our rope 
from round our bodies, knotted 
it together, and making it fast 
to a large stone, over I went. 
The rope was so small that I 
could not hold it, and after its 
slipping about twenty feet 
through my fingers with such 
velocity that I could no lenger 
retain my hold, I fell about 
sixteen feet, and sprained my 
ankle severely. (I have never 
yet fully recovered from the 
sprain, and am afraid never 
shall.) I called to my com- 
rades to haul the rope up and 
make as many knots on it as 
possible. They did so, but 
nevertheless, they all fell a 
great height, but without any 
injury, except to one, who was 
severely bruised about the 
loins. 

I, with much difficulty, was 
able to reach the place 
where we had _ concealed 
our provisions. We had just 
gained it, when, exhausted by 
fatigue and pain, Ellison and I 
fainted. Our worthy Dr Barkli- 
more seon restored us, and 
luckily having his lancets about 
him, bled us. 

About an hour after reaching 
our place of ambush, we heard 
the alarm guns fired frem the 
Citadel, and for the whele of 
the day we heard voices near 
us and in different parts of the 


wood, which we were all well 
aware must be those ef our 
pursuers. During the whole 
of the day I suffered extremely 
from my ankle, and at night 
found that it was impossible 
for me te commence marching, 
nor indeed did I expect to be 
able to do so for many days. 

I was unwilling that my 
misfortune should prevent my 
friends from proceeding, and 
wished them to leave me to 
my fate, but they most nobly 
insisted that to the last they 
should remain by me, and it 
was unanimously agreed that 
we should either all get off or 
all be taken. 

The next day we passed 
nearly in the same way, much 
alarmed by people and dogs 
passing close to us. Towards 
evening I found my ankle so 
well that I determined on 
making an attempt to proceed, 
and accordingly, a little after 
dark we left our lurking place, 
but when we had proceeded a 
mile, I found it perfectly im- 
possible to continue, and we 
were again obliged to retreat 
into the wood. By this time 
our stock of water was finished, 
and Barklimore and Ellison 
left us to go and replenish our 
store. They remained away so 
long that Anderson and I 
thought they were taken. At 
length, to our great joy, they 
made their appearance, and 
accounted for their long stay 
by telling us that they had 
met with a fine rivulet in which 
they had indulged in a bathe. 
On the third and fourth days 
it rained excessively and with- 
out the slightest intermission, 
during which time we lay nearly 
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covered with water. It had, 
however, one good effect, as it 
entirely reduced the swelling 
of my leg, and on the fifth day 
I felt so much better that I 
determined I should no longer 
detain my friends. 

About seven o’clock in the 
evening we left the wood and 
proceeded to the brook where 
my companions had replenished 
our store of water. Here we 
refreshed ourselves with a 
bathe, and set forward in 
high spirits, bending our 
course towards the frontier of 
Switzerland. About ten we 
reached the banks of the Meuse, 
along which we continued un- 
til we arrived at the village 
of Dien, where there was a 
bridge ever which we had de- 
termined to pass. To do so 
we were obliged to pass 
through the village. On en- 
tering it all was silent, not 
a being to be seen. We had 
gained the end of the bridge 
when we were surprised by 
the discharge of a musket be- 
hind us, and the bell of the 
village church immediately be- 
gan to toll. We instantly 
knew it to be the alarm, 
and with the greatest con- 
sternation ran as fast as we 
could in hopes of gaining 
some wood. We soon came 
to another bridge, ever which 
we were proceeding when we 
were stopped by two muskets 
being discharged before us, 
and the bells of another vil- 
lage began to toll, and at the 
same time we found we were 
on an island formed by the 
river. We now gave ourselves 
up as lost, as neither Barkli- 
more nor Ellisen could swim, 
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and the river here was very 
broad and deep, and at the 
same moment we could dis- 
tinguish the voices of our 
pursuers. We discovered a 
small fishing-boat, into which 
we all leaped, and were across 
the river in a moment. We 
did not stop to congratulate 
each other on our miraculous 
escape, but ran with all speed 
across ploughed fields and 
everything that came in our 
way. So strong was the 
apprehension of again falling 
into the hands of our pur- 
suers that I did not even 
think of my sprain. At 
length, after clambering up a 
very steep hill, we reached a 
wood, when all of us were 
quite exhausted. We con- 
sidered it most prudent te 
conceal ourselves, as it was 
nearly day, and we might 
not meet with another wood 
for some time. When day 
broke, we found the wood so 
extremely thin that we ran 
the utmost hazard of being 
discovered, even if any person 
passed within two hundred 
yards of where we were. We 
traversed it from side to side, 
but could not find a bit of 
underwood. We lay down at 
the root ef a tree, and one 
kept watch whilst the others 
slept — whieh not even the 
anxiety we were in could pre- 
vent us from doing. This was 
the most anxious day we 
passed, and it was likewise 
the quietest, as not a human 
being came near us. At about 
seven o'clock at night we 
quitted the wood and struck 
right across the country, which 
in this part was nothing but 
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fields ef wheat nearly at its 
full height; nothing could be 
more fatiguing than wading 
through it, particularly where 
it was laid down by the rain. 
I suffered very much from my 
ankle, but pushed on and 
said nothing. Nothing ec- 
curred during the night be- 
yond the labour of fording 
rivers, clambering over hills 
and fences, and avoiding every 
village and human dwelling. 
At length the day appeared, 
and we got into a fine thicket 
of brushwood elese to the town 
of St Michael, where we lay 
quite secure during the day, 
but not without being con- 
siderably disturbed. It was a 
Sunday, and a very fine day, 
and all the lads and lasses 
had resorted to the woods to 
gather nuts and enjoy them- 
selves. The pleasure we re- 
ceived from their joyful songs 
and sprightly dances was by 
no means a recompense for 
the alarm they gave us by 
sometimes coming much nearer 
to us than we wished. As 
the sun drew near the west, 
the sounds of mirth and our 
apprehensions ceased. About 
an hour after dark we again 
set forward, and passed elose 
round the town of St Michael. 
Here the country began to be 
80 mountainous that we found 
it absolutely impossible to 
proceed without getting on 
the highroad, which we soon 
found to be excessively danger- 
ous, as we were constantly 
meeting passengers on foot 
and horseback, The instant 
the country began to be a little 
more level we again took to 
the fields. About ene we came 
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to a most beautiful cottage 
with a most tempting erchard 
about it. We were making 
bold with a little of the fruit, 
when a large watch-dog spoiled 
our repast, and we were obliged 
te scamper off. The remaining 
part of this night’s march was 
through meadow ground. By 
daybreak we reached the con- 
fines of an immense wood 
(named on the chart Beis de 
la Marne). It was situated in 
low swampy ground, and the 
underwood was so thick as to 
be nearly impenetrable. The 
wetness of the ground, close- 
ness of the air, and exhalations 
of the swamp caused by an 
excessively hot sun made us 
pass a mest unpleasant day in 
this noxious retreat. We were 
so feverish and thirsty that 
we could neither sleep nor eat. 
At length, to our great satis- 
faction, night relieved us, and 
we once more enjoyed the pure 
air. 

Soon after setting forward 
we got into a field of wheat 
cut down and in stooks, in 
passing whieh we heard a 
number of voices close to us. 
We concealed ourselves in one 
of the stooks. The voices 
approached us, and when too 
late to retreat we found there 
was a cart carrying off the 
grain, It is impossible to 
describe our consternation for 
a few minutes, in momentary 
expectation of the harvesters 
putting their ferks into us, 
and armed as they were with 
such formidable weapons we 
had no ehance of being able 
to make resistance. Luckily 
for us the very next stook 
accomplished the loading of 
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their cart, and we were quit 
of our fears. 

We now pushed forward 
with fresh spirits, and about 
ten o'clock came to the foot 
of a large mountain, which 
with one of lesser size formed 
a pass threugh which it would 
be necessary for us to go. We 
had scarce entered it when we 
found ourselves close upon a 
village, which appeared all 
alive, as we supposed, in 
gathering in the harvest. We 
halted, and were considering 
what were the best steps te 
take, when we were roused -by 
hearing voices in our rear, and 
soon discovered the cart and 
its attendant which had al- 
ready occasioned us so much 
alarm. We were now obliged 
to quit the road and conceal 
ourselves in a vineyard on the 
brow of one of the mountains. 
As soon as they had passed, we 
scrambled up to the top of the 
mountain to try to round the 
village. This we accomplished 
after an hour’s extreme labour, 
scrambling over hedges and 
over stone pits. We at length 
got upon a level road which 
led along the skirts of the 
extensive wood which had 
given us shelter during the 
day. We were again disturbed 
by a man dashing out of the 
wood a little way behind us 
and joining the path on which 
we were. We quickened our 
pace, which however did not 
prevent his gaining on us very 
fast. We had no apprehensions 
from one man, but were afraid 
others might be in the wood 
elose to us. He seemed de- 
termined to overtake us, and 
at length did so, and entered 
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into eonversation. We dis- 
covered him to be a peasant 
who lived at a little distance. 
He soon convinced us that he 
was fully aware of our being 
deserters of some description, 
and very kindly offered to 
take us into his house, 
which he told us was at a 
short distance, and where he 
promised to procure a good 
bottle of wine and some other 
refreshments. This temptation 
we deemed imprudent, and 
would not comply with it. 
He insisted on accompanying 
us several miles and putting 
us on the fair road to Toul, to 
which place we said we were 
going. We at length got rid. 
of him, and, about an hour 
after, struck off the road into 
the fields. A little before day 
we came to a field of turnips, 
which offered us a most sump- 
tuous repast. At daylight 
we got into a thick wood, elose 
to a delightful spring, where 
we passed a very refreshing 
quiet day. At the usual hour 
we set forward on our journey. 
We now commenced to enter 
a country entirely covered with 
vineyards, passing through 
which we found extremely 
hazardous, as people were 
placed in many of them to 
watch the grapes, which were 
now getting ripe. We con- 
cluded there would be infinitely 
less risk on the highway, and 
by following it we should make 
greater progress with less 
fatigue. We therefore deter- 
mined on following the road 
in future, with the intention 
of rounding all the towns and 
villages. About ten o’elock we 
reached the highread between 
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Paris and Berne, in Switzer- 
land. About half-past eleven 
we were enabled to put our 
intentions into execution at a 
small bush-house situated by 
itself. The fineness of the 
night had kept its inhabitants 
eut of bed at this late hour, 
and we found the whole family 
assembled at the door, consist- 
ing of two old wemen, one 
young one, a boy, and several 
children. Our wants were 
seen made known, and in a 
few minutes we had all the 
provender the house afforded 
(viz., a cold fillet of veal and 
a piece ef bacon) spread before 
us. This we discussed with 
an expedition which astonished 
the natives, and having swal- 
lowed a few bottles of sour 
wine, pocketed the remains of 
the loaf of black bread, and 
paid the reckoning, we buckled 
Pe our knapsacks and marched 
off. 

During our repast we had 
gathered sufficient from the 
conversation of the women to 
convince us we had chosen a 
very improper place for a halt, 
for it appeared that we were 
actually in the house of a 
gendarme whe at that moment 
was absent at the town of Toul, 
where he had conducted a 
couple ef deserters whom he 
had arrested that morning, 
and for whose return the 
family were waiting in ex- 
peetation. 

In a short time we reached 
the suburbs of Toul, when we 
quitted the highway to avoid 
passing through them. This 
we found a very difficult 
business, from the number of 
gendarmes and enclosures in 
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the neighbourhood, and we 
should at last have been 
obliged to pass through several 
streets had we not, fortunately, 
on passing through a garden, 
found a lady and her lover 
enjoying the cool night breeze, 
to whom we related our per- 
plexity. The young man, at 
the request of the lady, con- 
ducted us by a eross-way to 
the road to Switzerland, when 
he took his leave of us. 

The road now for some miles 
led along the beautiful banks 
of the Moselle, which tempted 
us to refresh ourselves with a 
bathe, and we pushed on the 
remainder of the night with 
great spirit and vigour, until 
day ebliged us to take shelter 
in a neighbouring wood, after 
a march we calculated to be 
about thirty-six miles. 

About neon we were alarmed 
by the barking of dogs and the 
sound of voices close to us. We 
covered ourselves with the fallen 
leaves of the trees, and for a 
quarter of an hour lay in great 
agitation. At one time we 
considered we were discovered, 
as @ man with a gun in his 
hand passed elose to us accom- 
panied by a dog that kept 
smelling at the very bush that 
concealed us. At length, to 
eur great joy, they left the 
wood, and we received no 
further interruption until night 
enabled us to continue our 
journey. 

About ten we found our- 
selves close to the small town 
of Visalize, and as our store of 
provisions was much reduced 
and our brandy entirely out, we 
were tempted by the smallness 
of the place to enter it in 
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search of some refreshment. 
The very first house had the 
friendly bush suspended over 
the door, inviting us to enter. 
We found the landlord and an 
old man enjoying themselves 
over a bottle of wine, while the 
lady of the house and a very 
pretty girl, her daughter, were 
preparing some ham and eggs 
for supper. We joined the 
party, and soon an addition to 
the bacon furnished us with a 
most hearty supper. To the 
inquisitive inquiries of the 
family we simply replied that 
we were travelling merchants 
going to the fair at Charmes, 
which we knew was to take 
place next day, and that wish- 
ing to arrive there before 
morning it was our intention 
to march all night. We there- 
fore, after discharging our bill, 
requested the landlord te con- 
duct us through the town to 
the road leading to that place. 
He attended us without having 
any suspicion of us. Not a 
light was visible in the town, 
nor a soul in the streets, and 
we reached the highway and 
took leave of our conductor 
without the least interruption. 
The easy manner in which we 
had accomplished this removed 
all eur remaining fears of 
passing through towns and 
villages, which during the re- 
mainder of this night’s march 
we continued to do with equal 
secrecy and success. By morn- 
ing we reached within two 
miles of the town of Charmes, 
when we took shelter in a 
hanging wood on the side of a 
very steep hill close to a small 
village. The rain fell in tor- 
rents during the day, and we 
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were completely drenched to 
the skin, and had great diffi- 
culty in retaining our places, as 
the wood was situated on the 
side of a very steep hill which 
the rain rendered extremely 
slippery. About three o’clock 
in the evening we were much 
alarmed by a sudden rustling 
among the trees close to us, 
and before we could divine the 
cause & countryman with a 
basket on his back stood before 
us. He no sooner discovered 
us, when, seized with the 
greatest terrer at our extra- 
ordinary appearance, he darted 
from us in an instant, and, in 
the agony of his fright, missing 
his foot, he and his creel rolled 
over each other, to our no 
small amusement, te the foot 
of the hill, where, after lying 
for a moment stunned by his 
sudden descent, he got up and 
ran with all his speed towards 
the village. Our mirth was 
soon turned to extreme appre- 
hension, as we were conviuced 
he would alarm the village, 
when immediate search weuld 
be made for us. In a great 
hurry we gathered up our 
effects, and after crossing 4 
small vineyard witheut being 
perceived, got into another 
small weod, where we lay until 
night enabled us to resume 
our route. We walked very 
slow that we might not reach 
the town of Charmes until 
late, so as to be able to pass it 
without the risk of being seen. 
By eleven we were close to it, 
when a consultation being held 
as to the propriety of passing 
through, we agreed to do s0, 
being tempted by the apparent 
stillness of the town, and 
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prompted by the difficulty of 
going round it, one side being 
closely skirted by the river 
Moselle and the other by a 
steep hill so completely covered 
with gardens that it was very 
uncertain whether we sheuld 
be able to pass them. We 
aeoerdingly entered the town, 
marching at a considerable 
distance in rear of each other, 
to be as little conspicuous as 
possible. We soen discevered 
that there was quite a number of 
people stirring in the streets; 
but it was now too late to 
retrograde, and we pushed en, 
trusting that our goed for- 
tune would again befriend us. 
We had now nearly reached 
the extremity of the town 
when we discevered, amongst 
three er four men standing 
before a deor, a gendarme, 
who, observing that we were 
travellers, from the knapsacks 
on our backs, saluted the fore- 
most of the party with “Bon 
soir, monsieur.” Though you 
may be assured that this salute 
was by no means agreeable, 
yet we returned it with equal 
coolness and civility, hoping 
that we might yet find the 
means of giving him the slip. 
He said he saw we were 
strangers, and volunteered to 
show us to a tavern where 
we might be accommodated 
for the night. We accepted 
this offer in hopes of getting 
into a private room, where, we 
were pretty sure, our con- 
ductor might be bribed to let 
us proceed without further 
molestation. The house he 


led us to was so full that a 
private reom eould not be 
procured, and we made this 
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a pretext for asking him to 
conduct us to another. He 
consented, but first demanded 
our passports, which we pro- 
mised to produce en our being 
comfortably ledged for the 
night, and begged him to 
favour us with his company 
to supper. This satisfied him 
for the moment, and he agreed 
to conduct us to anether 
house. The demand of pass- 
ports had attracted several of 
the people who were present 
en its being made; and in 
order to satisfy themselves 
they joined us in the street 
and accompanied us te our 
new ledging, where we again 
found it impossible te get a 
private room. We now con- 
cluded that every attempt to 
save ourselves would be in 
vain, a8 we were surrounded 
by a number of people who 
already began te show strong 
symptoms of suspicion; and 
when the gendarme again de- 
manded eur passports, we were 
on the point of discovering 
our real situation when, to 
our great astenishment, eur 
medical friend with perfect 
sangfroid produced his pocket- 
book and told the gendarme 
he should now be satisfied. 
We were quite at a loss to 
devise his meaning, when he 
put an end to eur suspense 
by producing one of his cer- 
tifieates from the College at 
Glasgew, written in Latin, 
which he immediately put into 
the hand of the gendarme, 
telling him at the same time, 
with great composure, that he 
had all our passports in his 
possession, he having secured 
them in his pocket-book to 
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keep them from the rain which 
had fallen during the whole of 
the day. The idea under which 
our companion attempted this 
gross deception was the preb- 
ability of the gendarme being 
unable to read, which his ap- 
pearance certainly gave. Our 
friend’s conclusion turned out 
perfectly correct, for, after turn- 
ing and twisting the papers 
about fer some time, he laid 
them down, evidently unable 
to decide as to their authen- 
ticity, and unwilling te expose 
his ignorance befere so many. 
He, however, observed that he 
had never before seen any 
passports like these in ques- 
tion, on which we all assured 
him they were a new kind 
just issued in consequence of 
a late decree of the Emperor. 
With this assurance he seemed 
quite satisfied. Our ‘ pass- 
ports” were returned, and our 
countenances began te clear up 
with the hope of yet getting 
happily out of the scrape, 
when the door opened and in 
walked an officer of gendar- 
merie, attended by a file of 
musketeers, whe soon dispelled 
all our hopes by addressing 
us individually by our re- 
spective names, at the same 
time saying he was very glad 
to see us, and that he had 
been expecting us three days 
before. 

We now surrendered our- 
selves with a good grace, and 
asked permission of our arrester 
to stay supper before we were 
conducted to prison. He 
gratified eur wish, and after 
placing four sentries round 
the roem, very politely joined 
us at table, where, notwith- 
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standing our misfortune, we 
managed to discuss a very 
hearty meal, whieh we en- 
livened by a few bottles of 
burgundy. Our new guest 
regaled us with a view of 
his instructions from General 
Virion with regard to the 
mode of treating us provided 
we fell into his hands. These 
gave strict injunctions that we 
should be stripped of all our 
money, and everything abeut 
us which might be likely in 
future to facilitate any other 
attempt te escape. It was 
then directed that we sheuld 
be handcuffed and loaded with 
irons, and in this manner eon- 
ducted from prison te prison 
back to Verdun, at the same 
time ordering that any attempt 
to escape on the road should 
be punished by instant death. 
You may be sure that the per- 
usal of these humane orders 
did not much tend to elevate 
our spirits, as they taught us 
what we had to expect frem 
the rancour of this merciless 
tyrant now we had again 
fallen into his clutches. At 
midnight we were conducted 
by a strong guard to the 
prison, where the officer, in- 
stead of searching us as directed 
by his orders, very civilly 
desired us to deliver all our 
money, whieh we did to the 
amount of about ene hundred 
pounds sterling. We were en- 
abled by this lenity to retain 
a small sum, and kept concealed 
a saw for eutting iron bars, 
which we fully determined 
to make use of on the very 
first practicable occasion. We 
were now permitted to retire 
to our straw without the en- 
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cumbranees of irons, and being 
evercome with fatigue and 
anxiety of mind we slept 
soundly until awakened by the 
gaoler ealling us to get up to 
commenee our march. We 
were placed in a cart, hand- 
cuffed two and two and chained 
together, in which equipage 
we set forward attended by 
three gendarmes 4 eheval and 
two on foet. At noon we 
halted at a small bush-house, 
where we were allowed the 
honour of treating all our 
escort with dinner and as much 
wine as they chose to drink, 
they taking very gvod care to 
defray all expenses out of our 
stock. 

In the evening we reached 
the town of Visalize, and 
passed before the door of the 
very cabaret we had supped 
in two nights befere. The 
landlord and his fair daughter 
were at the door, and no sooner 
recognised us than their loeks 
betrayed evident symptoms of 
surprise and sorrow, but they 
were afraid of speaking to us 
lest they might suffer for the 
relief they had given us. This 
gaol was so situated that it 
would be impossible to effect 
our escape from it in ene night. 
We therefore quietly took up 
our quarters until daylight, 
when we again set forward, 

About two in the afternoon 
we arrived at Colomby, where, 
we were told, we should remain 
for the night. This information 
was highly pleasing to us, as 
on @ survey of the prison we 
found it excellently calculated 
for making our projected 
attempt. The room we were 
confined in was on the ground 
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floor, the window leoking 
into the epen street, and no 
other impediment but strong 
iron bars, which by the assist- 
ance of our saw we would be 
able to remove. We were so 
confident of succeeding, that 
to provide for our comfort in 
the woods we bought each a 
pair of wersted hose and a 
woollen nightcap from a hawk- 
er, who was allowed to dispose 
ef them to us through the 
window. At dark in the even- 
ing we had the satisfaction to 
see that no sentinel was placed 
before the window, and about 
ten, when everything was 
hushed, we commenced our 
operations. The noise of the 
saw on the iron was scareely 
louder than the scratehing of 
a rat on the wainseot, until the 
impression began to be deep, 
when it became considerably 
more noisy; and at length, not- 
withstanding the greatest pre- 
caution, it reached the ears of 
our gaoler, who, suspecting 
something wreng, get up and 
made his appearance before the 
window, when ef course the 
noise ceased. He continued 
there listening for a consider- 
able time, when, hearing no 
repetition of what alarmed 
him, he returned to his bed; 
but his suspicions having now 
put him on the alert, the 
moment we began again he 
made his appearance, and 
being now convineed that all 
was not right, he brought a 
chair, and, placing it before 
the window, set himself down 
in it for the night. It is im- 
possible to express our dis- 
appointment and concern at 
this obstacle, which we could 
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contrive no possible means of 
remeving. Our hopes had been 
wound up to the highest pitch, 
as we had actually got twe- 
thirds through the bar. We 
had, however, still seme hopes 
that the coldness of the night 
would induce him to quit his 
seat before morning, but in 
this we were likewise deceived, 
for day appearing put an end 
to eur suspense. Our anxiety 
was now direeted towards the 
preservation of our saw, whieh 
we were aware we should lose 
if we could not find means to 
conceal what we had about us. 
The cut it had made in the 
iron was se small that on 
rubbing it ever with eandle 
grease and some rust no vestige 
of it remained. This operation 
was just finished when the 
gaoler and his wife entered, 
and with the aid of speetacles 
very minutely examined every 
bar in the window, without 
however making any discovery. 
We were now handed te our 
cart and commeneed our jeur- 
ney with a similar escort to 
that of yesterday. At one we 
entered the town of Toul, and 
halted two hours in the state 
prison, where we were turned 
loose amengst a set of unfer- 
tunate wretches condemned te 
the galleys. We were to our 
great joy released from their 
company, and learned that 
our detention had been occa- 
sioned by the want of a guard 
sufficiently strong to escort us. 
They had now proeured enly 
two gendarmes, but they very 
prudently took the precaution 
of deubly securing us, by chain- 
ing us to the cart befere they 
ventured to set out with us. 
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In this manner we were con- 
ducted to Mont Pont, where 
a very strong and well-built 
prison afforded us quarters for 
the night, and put all thoughts 
of attempting to escape from 
it out of our heads. The fol- 
lewing day brought us te St 
Miehael, where a very elegant 
State prison again reeeived us. 
Here we were detained a whole 
day in consequence of the grand 
féte “Napoleon.” During this 
halt we were confined in a room 
with a lady condemned to the 
guillotine for having murdered 
her husband, and a gentleman 
in the same predicament for 
shooting in cold blood one of 
his own servants who had 
offended him. They both 
seemed perfectly devoid of any 
real semse of their erimes or 
situation, as most of the day 
the gentleman’s time was 
taken up improving his dress 
and humming opera tunes, 
whilst the lady busied herself 
in repairing her complexion, on 
whieh time had made consid- 
erable ravages. I have since 
learned that they were executed 
about a month afterwards, re- 
taining their indifference to the 
scaffold. 

The next morning at day- 
break we set out for Verdun. 
About two we toek some 
refreshment at the half-way 
house, and by four came in 
sight of the well-known place. 
On entering the gates we were 
instantly surrounded by a num- 
ber of our fellow-prisoners, who 
most sineerely lamented our 
misfortune, and condoled with 
us on our present unfertunate 
situation. Many of the in- 
habitants even testified great 
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sorrow at our being retaken, 
and assured us that it was the 
universal wish that we might 
escape. On arriving at the 
gates of the Citadel we were 
obliged to take leave of all our 
friends, when we were con- 
dueted to the Tour d’Angle- 
terre, an excessively strong 
tower situated on an angle of 
the ramparts, whieh many 
years ago had been built as 
a State prison for the Duke of 
that name. Here we were im- 
mediately visited by the satel- 
lites ef General Virion, who 
proceeded to search us without 
delay. We were obliged to 
strip to the skin, when every 
article of our dress underwent 
the most minute survey, during 
which they not only discovered 
our saw, but likewise the re- 
mainder of our monéy, which 
they toek possession of. The 
discovery of the saw oceasioned 
them great triumph, and pro- 
cured us the honour of being 
loaded with about 50 Ib. of 
irons each, when we were left, 
with a little bread and water 
and a small portion of straw, 
not the cleanest in the world, 
to our reflections, 

You may imagine our time 
was not passed in the most 
agreeable manner, We, how- 
ever, on finding an old pack 
of cards among the straw, 
managed to play a match at 
whist, though rather incon- 
venienced by our handcuffs. 

The following day we were 
conducted before General 
Virion to undergo an exam- 
ination relative to the mode 
of our escape. On our first 
appearance he gave way to the 
most immederate passion, and 


after shaking his fist in our 
faces, honoured us with every 
term of abuse in the French 
language; but his rage was 
altogether without bounds 
when, in the course of our 
examination, he learned that 
we had cemmitted irregulari- 
ties for the express purpose of 
being arrested, which plan had 
so well answered our expecta- 
tions. He told us plainly that 
we were liars, on which we 
refused to answer another ques- 
tion, nor could all his threats 
extraet one single sentence 
more from us, so that he sent 
us back to our dungeon vowing 
vengeance on us for our au- 
dacity. At the expiration of 
three days we were cheered by 
the welcome intelligence, com- 
municated by our gaoler, of his 
having permission to allow us 
any provisions or drink we 
chose to order, to be paid for 
out of our money in their pos- 
session. We were not long in 
availing ourselves of this in- 
dulgence, and soon had an 
excellent dinner and wine be- 
fore us, to which we did great 
justice. The gaoler was even 
so complacent as to release us 
from our irons during our 
meal; he, however, took good 
care to replace them on its 
being finished. We had now 
been six nights in our dungeen, 
when at midnight we were 
awakened by the drawing 
back of the bolts and opening 
of the doors of our prison, 
when in marched our gaoler 
attended by six gendarmes 
armed cap-d-pie, who without 
any verbal communication be- 
gan to release us from our 
irons, which they had no 
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sooner accomplished than they 
led us to the door, where we 
observed a long covered cart, 
into which we were directed to 
mount, when we were again 
handcuffed, and a gendarme 
placed himself alongside each 
of us. The whole of this was 
performed without any answer 
being made to our frequent 
question of where they in- 
tended taking us, and the 
mysterious manner in whieh 
the whole was conducted led 
us to believe that they were 
carrying us to the temple at 


‘Paris where most likely we 


should make a very pretty 
finish to our adventures. This 
apprehension vanished imme- 
diately on our getting elear of 
the town, as we then, much to 
our satisfaction, found our- 
selves on the road to Bitche, 
which had long been the place 
of punishment for prisoners 
who had committed any ir- 
regularities at any of the other 
depots. We had proceeded at 
least two miles from Verdun 
before we could extract a 
single word from any of our 
guards, when at iength the 
officer who commanded the 
party gave us to understand 
that he had positive orders 
from General Virion to treat 
us with the utmost rigour on 
our route, and not hold any 
communication with us. He 
said that he did not see any 
necessity for using such harsh 
measures, and that now he 
was from under the observa- 
tion of his superior he would 
not only take upon himself to 
deviate from his orders in that 
particular, but, as he had been 
at Verdun during the whole 





of our stay there and knew us 
to be “brave gens,” he would 
release us from our handcuffs, 
and even permit us to put up 
at taverns instead of conduet- 
ing us from prison to prison, 
if we would give him our word 
of honour that we would not 
take advantage of these in- 
dulgences to attempt to make 
our escape. We most thank- 
fully agreed to his proposal, 
and were instantly disencum- 
bered from our handcuffs, 
when he observed to us that 
now he should consider us in 
the light of fellow-travellers, as 
we should be permitted to do 
just as we pleased; but at the 
same he assured us that if any 
of us escaped from him he 
should most certainly lose his 
head for having acted so di- 
rectly in opposition to his 
orders. We thanked him for 
the gerierous and unlimited 
confidence he placed in us, and 
redoubled our protestations of 
not taking any improper ad- 
vantage of his extraordinary 
goodness. 

At daylight we halted to 
change horses at a small vil- 
lage, where we  breakfasted 
most deliciously on milk just 
from the cow, and at three in 
the afternoon we arrived at 
the large and handsome city of 
Metz, where we took up our 
quarters at the best tavern in 
the place. After having ordered 
the best dinner the house af- 
forded, we dressed ourselves 
and walked out to view the 
town, whilst our guards went 
in different directions to visit 
their friends, leaving us per- 
fectly masters of our actions, 
It is impossible to give you an 
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idea how much we enjoyed our 
little liberty after our close con- 
finement. The town of Metz, 
which is most delightfully 
situated, appeared doubly so to 
us, and the view of its cathe- 
dral, which is considered one of 
the finest in Europe, filled us 
with admiration. We then 
visited the Grand Square, the 
Government House, and the 
public walks, where we saw a 
numerous assemblage of those 
beautiful women for which 
Metz is so celebrated. By this 
time it was beginning te get 
late, and we returned to our 
hotel, where, in company with 
our kind guard, we made an 
excellent dinner, and retired to 
enjoy a delicious night’s rest in 
capital down beds—what a con- 
trast to what we had been ac- 
customed to for some time past. 

At break of day we reeom- 
menced our journey, and, in 
short, continued to get on in 
the same comfortable manner 
for three days more, when the 
Fort of Bitche made its appear- 
ance before us. I shall here 
endeavour te give some idea of 
that strong fortress, which has 
during the whole course of the 
present war been the terror of 
the English prisoners, both 
from the supposed impossi- 
bility ef eseaping from it, and 
the excessive severity of treat- 
ment known to be experienced 
by those who had the misfor- 
tune to be sent there for 
punishment and security. It 
is situated amongst a chain of 
mountains known by the name 
of the Montagnes des Vosges, 
extending along the left bank 
of the Rhine, from which it is 
distant about sixty miles in a 


north-westerly direction from 
Strasbourg. It stands upon 
the summit of a high rock, 
which rises out of a basin sur- 
rounded by mountains to the 
height of about four hundred 
feet, the last one hundred and 
fifty of which are perfectly 
perpendicular and _ surfaced 
with mortar work, forming a 
rampart in which no breach can 
pessibly be made. The sum- 
mit is crowned by a parapet 
wall with embrasures, within 
which there is a range of bar- 
racks extending from one ex- 
tremity of the fort to the other, 
and underneath these buildings 
the rock is excavated, with 
amazing labour, into numerous 
caverns or souterraines, to the 
depth of thirty feet, and cap- 
able of containing a garrison of 
ten thousand men during a 
siege, when the whele of the 
buildings might be knocked 
down and every part of the 
fortress become bomb-proof. It 
is well supplied with excellent 
water by a well eut through 
the solid rock te the level of 
the plain below, being the 
astonishing depth of four hun- 
dred feet. The daily supply of 
water is hoisted up by a wheel 
worked by ten men; they raise 
about a ton of water each time 
in two large casks suspended 
by a chain, on the principle of 
a draw-well. On reaching the 
top they are emptied into a 
cistern, from which pipes con- 
vey the water to convenient 
parts of the fort where there 
are pumps. The whole of this 
water apparatus must have 
been formed at great expense, 
as the well is fourteen feet in 
diameter at the tep, and must 
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be equally wide at the bottom 
to admit of the casks passing 
each other on their passage up 
and down. The different cis- 
terns and pipes are likewise 
cut out of the solid rock. It 
was built during the reign of 
Louis XIV., and it is said 
that prince, on being told the 
enormous sums of money it had 
cost, asked if it was built of 
dollars. 

At the foot ef the rock 
stands the small town of 
Bitche, without any other pro- 
tection but what the fort 
affords it. On the advance of 
the Prussian army into France 
in 1794, they sat down before 
Bitche, and after a regular 
siege ef three months, during 
which two attempts were made 
te carry it by storm, they were 
obliged te raise the siege after 
lesing twenty thensand men 
before it; indeed it is my 
opinion that it may be pro- 
nounced impregnable. 

Such was the place in whieh 
we had now the pleasant pros- 
peet of being detained during 
the remainder of our imprison- 
ment in France, whieh had no 
prospect of being terminated 
but by peace, for which the 
politieal state of Europe 
forbade us to hope. Few 
attempts had been made to 
escape, and those few had been 
attended invariably with the 
destruction of the rash adven- 
turers. One instance occurred 
a few months previous to our 
arrival there. <A lieutenant 
and four midshipmen of the 
Navy, having made a rope of 
their blankets and sheets, man- 
aged te out their way out of 
one of the seuterraines during 
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a very dark and tempestuous 
night. They had actually 
reached the ramparts and fixed 
their rope, when they were 
discovered by one ef the sen- 
tries, on perceiving which they 
all jumped on the rope at onee, 
when the villainous sentry cut 
the rope with his sword, and 
precipitated them from nearly 
the very top te the bottem of 
the ramparts. The ill-fated 
lieutenant who was underneath 
was killed on the spot; two 
of the midshipmen were 80 
much injured by the fall that 
they afterwards died in the 
hospital; the third dislocated 
both his ankles, which crippled 
him for life; and the fourth 
escaped without being the least 
hurt, by falling into a small 
pool of water, where he was 
feund by the guard. It is 
singular that the very young 
man so fortunate on this oc- 
easion was the same who, on 
our seeond escape from Bitche, 
had the misfortune to break 
his leg. Several other attempts, 
equally unsuccessful and fatal, 
had been made, but it remained 
for us to prove to the French 
Government that Englishmen, 
resolved and determined, could 
even get out of Bitche. I must 
acknowledge that on our first 
entering it we did net entertain 
the thought of ever attempting 
our escape from a place that 
from every account appeared 
as impossible for a prisoner to 
get out of as for an enemy to 
get in, and it was not until 
some time afterwards that we 
began to think it practicable. 

We were put into one of the 
souterraines already described, 
where we found about fifty of 
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our unfortunate ceuntrymen, 
principally officers. In a very 
extensive souterrain adjoining 
this were two hundred seamen 
and soldiers, and a few of each 
sort, who had conducted them- 
selves with the greatest pro- 
priety, were permitted to live 
above ground in the barracks. 
We resolved to regulate our 
conduct so as to merit the 
elevation into the rooms as 
soen as possible, both for the 
sake of comfort and from the 
conviction that if an escape 
were practicable it must be 
from abeve. The treatment of 
those confined in the souter- 
raines was most rigid. At 
eight o’cleek in the morning the 
doors were unlocked, and we 
were permitted to take the air 
in a yard in the centre of the 
fort until eleven; we were then 
shut below until two, when we 
were again liberated until six, 
at which time all the prisoners 
in the fort were shut up for the 
night. Those above had the 
liberty of the yard during the 
whele ef the day. The Com- 
mandant, M. Clement, was a 
very humane man, and put in 
force the orders of the Govern- 
ment with as much lenity as 
possible, He generally paid us 
& visit once a day, and always 
acted in the most gentlemanly 
manner. Before we had been 
three weeks here, our medical 
friend got se much into his 
good graces that, on his being 
seized with a slight fit of fever 
and ague in consequence of the 
dampness of our subterraneous 
habitation, he was permitted 
to remove to one of the rooms 
above, where three of his 
friends, officers in the Navy, 


who had attempted to escape 
from Verdun about feur months 
before, were confined. It hap- 
pened most fortunately for him 
that they had for some time 
before been projecting a plan 
of escape; everything was in 
readiness, and the very evening 
he was allowed to join their 
party was the one fixed for 
carrying their plan into execu- 
tion. You will easily conceive 
that he embraced with eager- 
ness so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. They managed matters 
so well that nothing of their 
escape was known until day- 
light the next day, when the 
repe was seen by which they 
had descended the ramparts, 
and all the fort alarmed by the 
firing ef the alarm guns. It is 
impossible to give yeu an idea 
of the impression this successful 
attempt had on every individual 
in the prison, and particularly 
on us, as it revived all eur 
former hopes ef escaping, and 
now that it was proved pos- 
sible we determined to get 
away or perish in the attempt. 

Fer some time after this 
attempt we were treated with 
greater severity than before, 
and a double portien ef sentries 
was now placed every evening 
at eight o’clock. Two menths 
passed after this occurrenee 
befere our very exemplary 
behaviour procured us the 
indulgence of living above 
ground, when we were all 
placed together in one of the 
reoms of the barracks. No 
sooner had we gained this very 
material point than we began 
projecting a plan of eseape. 
The first difficulty which pre- 
sented itself was that of 
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procuring means of forming a 
rope to descend the ramparts. 
Every possible precaution was 
taken to prevent anything 
entering the fort which might 


be converted to that use. We, 
after a considerable time, 
managed to overcome this 


difficulty by using our shirts, 
sheets, towels, trousers, and 
small quantity of linen which 
we at times purchased under 
the pretence of making shirts. 
Suffice it to say that at the 
commencement of December 
we had formed a rope of the 
above materials sufficient in 
every way for our purpose. 
In the same room in which 
we were confined were eight 
other prisoners, to whom we 
did not think it expedient to 
communicate our intentions, 
which rendered it absolutely 
necessary to carry out our 
preparations with the greatest 
secrecy. The rope had been 
made in bed while these about 
us slept. 
the fort permitted a member 
of each mess to descend with 
a strong escort into the town 
of Bitche twiee a week for the 
purpose of purchasing pro- 
visions for the whole. On one 
of these oceasions we managed 
to purchase a gimlet and small 
keyhole saw, and having no 
chance of getting anything 
farther to ensure our plan, we 
resolved to risk an immediate 
attempt. 

The winter had now com- 
pletely set in, and snow had 
fallen in large quantities for 
several days, so that the 
ground was covered to the 
depth of several feet. We 
concluded this would be the 
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most favourable moment, as it 
never once entered the heads 
of our guards that we would 
attempt to escape during the 
excessive rigour of the season, 
when, if we even got clear of 
the fort, we could scarcely 
help perishing in the fields by 
the severity of the weather. 
These considerations, though 
they naturally occurred to us, 
were not sufficiently strong to 
oppose the hopes we enter- 
tained of gaining our liberty 
even at the double risk of our 
lives, which we now indeed 
considered of very little value, 
deprived as we were of every 
blessing and cemfert which 
renders life desirable. 

That you may form the 
better idea of how we effected 
our escape, it may be necessary 
to give a shert description of 
the. barrack in which we were 
confined, and the disposition 
of the sentinels about it. This 
building, as I have already 
mentioned, is placed in the 
centre of the fort with a 
narrow yard extending on each 
side of it to the ramparts, to 
which it fronts both ways. 
On one side were the quarters 
of the gendarmes and troops 
of the garrison, and on the 
other the rooms in which we 
were confined. On our side 
the sentries were at all times 
so numerous that it was quite 
impossible te pass through 
them to the ramparts without 
being inevitably discovered, 
but we managed to get in- 
formation that until about 8 
o'clock at night the sentries 
were very thinly placed on the 
other side of the building, and 
upon this we formed our plan. 
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The front and rear of the 
barracks communicated with 
each other by two staircases 
leading into each yard and 
joining at a landing - place 
where there was a door very 
strongly secured. The deor 
of our room opened on this 
landing, and was fastened by 
a very strong lock within, and 
large bolt and padlock without. 
We determined therefore to 
force our door the best way 
we could, and then to cut 
through the other on the 
landing-place so as to get 
into the yard on the front of 
the building befere the addi- 
tional sentries were placed. 
The 8th of December 1808 
was fixed as the day that 
should determine our fate. It 
had blown a severe gale of 
wind with a heavy fall of snow 
during the day, and the night 
set in in every way favourable 
te our undertaking. The rat- 
tling of the tiles and whistling 
of the wind through the build- 
ing was sufficient to drown any 
noise we were likely to make, 
and the excessive bitterness of 
the cold made it probable that 
the sentries would take shelter 
in their boxes, At dark we 
were as usual locked in our 
rooms for the night, when we 
immediately communicated our 
design to the other prisoners, 
who were no sooner acquainted 
with our plan than they un- 
animously agreed to join in 
the attempt. Thus reinforced 
we began our operations with 
redoubled vigour, and the inner 
lock ef the door was very soon 
forced. We then fixed our 
rope to it, and with one general 
effert tore the bolts from the 


outside, and dragged the door 
into the room with a famous 
erash. This obstacle being re- 
moved almost in an instant 
gave us considerable time to 
cut through the other, whieh, 
however, was not accomplished 
until within a quarter of an 
hour of eight o'clock. That 
no cenfusion should take place 
in descending the ramparts, we 
drew lets to decide the turns 
in whieh we should go, agree- 
ing at the same time that no 
more than one should get on 
the rope at once lest it should 
break. It fell to the lot of a 
lieutenant of the Navy to lead 
the party (I was fifth on the 
list). We pulled off eur shoes 
and stuck them in our pocket- 
handkerchiefs tied round our 
waists. Each took as much 
provisions as he could carry 
and a small bladder full of 
brandy. Thus equipped we 
passed the hole in the door 
and proceeded down the stair- 
case, passing by several of the 
doors of our guards, whose 
voices we could plainly distin- 
guish. On reaching the lower 
door, to our great joy we found 
it open, and were proceeding 
through it with great precipi- 
tation, when we beheld close 
to us three gendarmes advanc- 
ing with a lantern. We 
instantly retreated back to the 
landing-place, where, throwing 
ourselves down close to the 
ground, we saw them enter and 
go into one of the rooms on 
the ground floor. Had they 
mounted te the second floor 
we must inevitably have been 
discovered, which to all ac- 
quainted with the disposition 
of the garrison of Bitche, is 
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known to be certain death. 
No sooner had they entered 
the room than with hearty 
step we again deseended, and 
creeping en hands and knees 
through the snow safely 
reached the ramparts. Our 
rope was quickly fastened ; he 
who was to go first had 
meunted one of the em- 
brasures; the second was in 
the aet ef mounting, and the 
rest of us were ranged along 
the parapet wall in the erder 
in which we were to descend, 
when we discovered the guard 
approaching to relieve the 
watch and place the additional 
sentries. They came so sud- 
denly upon us that we had not 
even time to change our posi- 
tions in the smallest degree, 
but all remained fixed as we 
were and still as the grave in 
the dismal expectation of being 
pinned to the spot by their 
bayonets. They passed so 
close that they were nearly 
treading on us, and most 
fortunately proceeded to place 
the sentries at the farther end 
of the yard first. Not an 
instant was now to be lost. 
The first, second, third, and 
fourth descended with great 
expedition, and I could plainly 
hear each fall to the bottom, 
making a great noise on some 
loose planks that lay at the 
foot of the ramparts. My 
accident in my descent at 
Verdun determined me to be 
more prudent on this occasion, 
but notwithstanding my ut- 
most exertion the rope flew 
through my hands with such 
velocity that, after tearing 
the flesh from the very bone, 
I quitted my hold and fell to 
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the bottom, without, however, 
reeeiving any other injury than 
the loss of the greater part of 
the flesh of my fingers and a 
boiled leg of pork whieh I had 
laid hold of with my teeth, 
from which it was shaken by 
the violence of the sheck. I 
did not remain long to look for 
it, but joining these who had 
descended before me, we set 
off as fast as possible. 

A high palisade obliged us 
to descend the rock into the 
very tewn of Bitche, and we 
ran the greatest risk by passing 
through one of the streets in 
which we met several people. 
No sooner were we clear of the 
town than, with the utmost 
speed the depth ef the snow 
would admit of, we made to- 
wards the neighbouring woods, 
and did not stop even to put 
eur shees on until we reached 
them, when we ventured to 
make a short halt and con- 
gratulate each other on our 
miraculous escape. The order 
in which we had descended the 
ramparts had divided us from 
one of our companions on the 
former occasion, and our present 
party consisted of Lieutenants 
Dacres and Butterfield of the 
Navy, Captain Anderson of 
the West India Service, with 
my eld companion Ellison and 
your humble servant. Each 
gave a description of his de- 
scent, and we found that not 
one had been able to retain his 
hold, and that all our hands 
had suffered nearly alike. 

About half an hour from the 
quitting of the fort the alarm 
guns showed that our escape 
had already been discovered, 
and obliged us to be doubly 
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cautious how we proceeded, as 
every village and habitation 
within six miles was by these 
signals made acquainted with 
the event and put upon the 
alert. After proceeding a little 
farther we deemed it most 
prudent to halt until the night 
was @ little further advanced. 
We therefore lay down amongst 
the snow in a small thicket on 
the brow of a mountain, We 
were soon obliged to keep 
meving to prevent eur being 
frozen by the intense cold. 
We continued through the 
remainder of the night wading 
through the snow without 
being able to distinguish any 
track, but keeping in what 
we considered the direction of 
the Rhine. As the country 
here is very mountainous it 
was with the utmost difficulty 
we made the least progress, 
sometimes falling into pits 
filled with snow, and poels of 
water the surface of which was 
slightly coated with ice. By 
daybreak we were very much 
exhausted by fatigue, wet, and 
cold, yet we resolved not to 
enter any human habitation, 
considering it too great a risk, 
so near Bitche. We scrambled 
up a steep hill, on the summit 
of which were a few scattered 
trees, and at the root of one of 
them we took up our quarters 
and scraped away the snow to 
the earth, where, finding a few 
withered leaves and scattered 
branches, we covered ourselves 
over with them and endea- 
voured to get a little sleep. 
This, however, the intenseness 
of the celd prevented. About 
an hour after we lay dewn we 
were seized with intense shiver- 


ings, and I verily believe should 
have perished had it not been 
for the brandy we had fortun- 
ately provided ourselves with, 
a very small quantity of which, 
taken at short intervals, had 
an astonishing effect both on 
the body and mind. In the 
course of the day we tore up 
our shirts and dressed our 
lacerated fingers as well as we 
could. It was with the utmost 
difficulty we rendered this ser- 
vice to each other, as from the 
wounds and cold we had nearly 
lost the use of them. At length, 
after a day of extreme suffering, 
the night began to close in, 
and we were enabled to set 
forward in safety. On first 
rising from the ground eur 
limbs were so benumbed that 
they would searce perform 
their office, and we had pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance 
before we had anything like 
the free use ef them. On 
descending the meuntain we 
came to a small narrew road 
having the recent marks in 
the snow of eart wheels; 
we followed the direction of 
them for some time. At length 
it brought us to a miserable 
little hovel, before the door 
of which stoed a man bear- 
ing every mark of extreme 
wretchedness. We advanced 
to him and inquired the road 
to Strasbourg, when he told 
us that the path we were 
on would lead us to the 
main road in about twe hours. 
We then asked him if his cot- 
tage could afford us any re- 
freshment, when he told us he 
had nothing but potatoes, on 
which he and his family had 
subsisted for some time. We 
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presented him with a piece of 
silver and continued our way. 
We soon overtook the carts 
whose traces we had followed, 
and passed them witheut mak- 
ing any inquiries, The road 
new winding round the foot 
of a high hill, we entered a 
deep valley formed by two 
mountains descending nearly 
perpendicularly to the very 
edge of a very small river 
which flowed through it, so 
that there scarce remained 
sufficient room for the narrow 
road which wound along its 
banks. We had not long en- 
tered this pass when, turning 
an abrupt angle of it, we be- 
held before us an immense 
blaze of fire which completely 
illuminated the mountains to 
their very tops. We were at 
first unable to account for this 
extraordinary appearance, but 
soon discovered, by advancing 
a little nearer, that it was 
occasioned by a number of 
iron foundries at work. We 
were for some time in doubt 
whether to proceed or turn 
back. As the excessive steep- 
ness of the mountains rendered 
it quite impossible to quit the 
road, we at length determined 
to push ferward, trusting to 
the darkness of the night and 
the vicinity of the woods for 
a retreat, and, in case of being 
discovered, resolutely bent on 
resistance. We had each of 
us during the day armed our- 
selves, from the tree which 
had sheltered us, with clubs, 
A short time brought us into 
the midst of the foundries, 
and we passed without seeing 
any one except those about 
the fires in the interiors of 


the buildings, who were too 
busy to observe us. We con- 
tinued to get on with great 
rapidity, the surface of the 
snow being now frozen so 
hard as to resist our weight. 
We frequently passed houses 
by the side of the road, and it 
required no small exertion to 
resist the temptation of enter- 
ing some of them, impelled as 
we were by cold, hunger, and 
fatigue. By ten we came upon 
the main road to Strasbourg, 
en which we resolved to keep 
and gain the banks of the 
Rhine if possible before morn- 
ing. It soon brought us to 
the entrance to the town of 
Niderbrunne, on which we 
quitted it and endeavoured to 
avoid the town; but this, we 
soon found, was attended with 
so much labour and so many 
difficulties that we were all 
completely exhausted and were 
obliged to lie down in the 
snow, when Butterfield fainted 
from want of nourishment and 
extreme fatigue. The remains 
of our small supply of brandy 
was given to recruit our com- 
panion, and we all began to 
feel sensible that human nature 
could not much longer sup- 
port without nourishment the 
cemplieated hardships we were 
exposed to. This conviction, 
with the present urgency of 
our friend’s situation, whe felt 
quite unable to proceed, de- 
termined us to enter the town 
in search of refreshment, or at 
all events some place to leave 
our sick companion, for -we 
were determined not to halt. 
Before we took this step, 
Ellison and Dacres went to 
reconnoitre, and soon returned 
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to us with the information of 


the coast being clear. They 
had addressed themselves to 
a cobbler whom they saw at 
work in his stall, and he had 
told them there were no guards 
or gendarmes of any descrip- 
tion in the town, and that 
they might get excellent ac- 
commodation at a small public- 
house immediately opposite the 
church. We proceeded accord- 
ingly in this direction, and 
soon reached the place de- 
scribed ; but instead of a small 
house found a large tavern, 
apparently filled with people. 
We were soon convinced that 
this was no place for us, and 
consequently traversed the town 
as fast as possible. We soon 
reached the road on the other 
side, where we halted a mo- 
ment to ascertain whether our 
companion was able to pro- 
ceed. He found himself a 
little revived, and determined 
to push on, as we assured 
him that we would halt at 
the first isolated house we 
came to. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before we discovered 
what we all anxiously looked 
for. It was midnight, and all 
was dark and silent in the 
house. We took a prudent 
survey of it, and seeing noth- 
ing to create apprehension, 
knocked at the door, which 
was soon opened by an old 
man in his shirt. He seemed 
at first a little startled at our 
appearance, which was cer- 
tainly none of the most pre- 
possessing, but immediately 
admitted us when we told him 
we were travellers benighted, 
and in want of shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather 
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for the night. On striking a 
light, our clothes torn, our 
hands bound up and covered 
with dirt, and the whole of our 
appearance which bespoke the 
hardships we had undergone, 
soon convinced him that we 
were deserters of some deserip- 
tion, and at the same time dis- 
covered to us the countenance 
of our landlord filled with the 
strong expression of humanity 
and goodness’ which immedi- 
ately manifested itself by his 
placing before us every refresh- 
ment the house afforded. He 
also called up his wife and 
servants, made them light a 
fire and dry our clothes, whilst 
he with his own hands pre- 
pared something warm for our 
supper. Now that we had the 
means of satisfying our hunger, 
our appetites almost forsook 
us, and our stomachs were so 
weak that it was with diffi- 
culty we partook of the good 
things placed before us by our 
hospitable host. We, however, 
felt our exhausted spirits quite 
revived, and resolved on set- 
ting out again immediately. 
On communicating our inten- 
tion, and inquiring how much 
to pay, our landlord said that 
he was convinced (by our leav- 
ing his house at that time in 
such weather) that we were 
unfortunate young men en- 
deavouring to escape from 
France, at the same time re- 
marking that by our hands 
being bound up, he supposed 
we had been wounded by some 
armed force that had at- 
tempted to arrest us, and by 
so doing had rendered our situ- 
ation desperate. To remove 
this last suspicion we showed 
Z 
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him the nature of our wounds, 
on which he immediately said, 
“You are Englishmen who 
have escaped from Bitche; you 
have done this in getting down 
the high ramparts.” We ac- 
knowledged that he was in the 
right, and as he was now per- 
fectly acquainted with our 
situation, offered him all the 
money we could spare to con- 
duct us across the Rhine. He 
said were he not so old he 
would willingly attend us, but 
as his age would not allow him 
to do so, he would go and 
bring a stout young fellow 
who lived at a little distance, 
well acquainted with the coun- 
try, and as he was poor, he 
had no doubt but the sum we 
offered would induce him to 
undertake the hazardous busi- 
ness. Being fully aware of the 
great advantage of having a 
guide to enable us to avoid 
the posts where the gendarmes 
were stationed, we agreed to 
his proposal, on which he left 
the house, and in a few min- 
utes returned with the young 
man in questien, who immedi- 
ately entered into the desired 
agreement with us. We paid 
him down half the promised 
sum (six louis) and the other 
half he was to receive on our 
landing on the other side of 
the Rhine. This arrangement 
being made, we replenished our 
bladders with brandy, filled our 
pockets with sausages and 
bread, and took most cordial 
leave of our generous enter- 
tainer, who was with difficulty 
persuaded to receive the bare 
value of the things he had 
furnished us with. The moon 
had now risen, and the night 


though intensely cold was well 
calculated for walking. Our 
guide being well acquainted 
with all the by-paths, enabled 
us to get on with such rapidity 
that he flattered us with the 
hope of reaching the Rhine 
before daylight, where he as- 
sured us he had a friend who 
would furnish us with a boat. 
About two o’clock we passed 
close round the fortifications of 
Hagneau, and by five reached 
a village which our guide said 
was only three miles from the 
Rhine. In this, however, he 
must either have been mis- 
taken, or afterwards lost his 
way, for after two hours hard 
walking day began to break 
and yet no appearance of the 
Rhine. It was here that, jump- 
ing over a small rivulet, I missed 
my footing and fell up to my 
neck in the midst of it. In less 
than ten minutes afterwards 
my clothes were frozen to a 
complete icicle by the extreme 
severity of the frost. Day- 
light now discovered to us the 
country around filled with 
villages, to one of which we 
were quite close. We saw the 
necessity of concealing our- 
selves for the day, as our 
appearance would inevitably 
betray us, and as we could dis- 
cover no shelter in the neigh- 
bouring fields, we advanced to 
the building next us. Situ- 
ated on the outskirts of the 
village, it proved to be a barn 
in which two peasants had 
commenced the labours of the 
day. Our guide soon per- 
suaded them to allow us to 
take up our quarters in the 
straw, for the consideration of 
two six-livre pieces, The snug- 
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ness of our berth, together with 
the fatigues ef the night, soon 
procured us a comfortable 
sleep, so that when we woke 
we found the day well advanced. 
We now agreed that our guide 
should leave us, and make the 
necessary arrangements for 
passing the Rhine as soon as 
night set in, as we had learned 
from the peasants that we were 
only a quarter of a mile from 
its banks. An hour afterwards 
our guide returned with the 
pleasing intelligence of having 
secured a boat, and of every- 
thing being in readiness for 
our passage immediately after 
dark. You may imagine that 
our spirits were not a little 
elevated at so near a prospect 
of safety. It was already 
dusk, and our guide had just 
left us to prepare the boat, 
when a brace of lovers entered 
the barn, and almost instantly 
discovering us, fled in the 
utmost consternation. The 
noise which succeeded con- 
vinced us that the alarm was 
given, and that our only chance 
of safety was instant retreat. 
We were on our legs in a 
moment, and brandishing our 
clubs we sallied from the barn 
fully resolved to exercise them 
on the heads of any one who 
attempted to oppose us. This, 
however, we had no occasion to 
do, as those who had collected 
about the house opened to the 
right and left on our sudden ap- 
pearance, and allowed us to quit 
the viliage without an effort 
to detain us. We ran full 
speed across a ploughed field 
frozen into hard points, which 
cut our feet terribly, as in the 
hurry of our retreat we had 
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only time to snatch up our 
shoes in our hands; we had 
pulled them off to ease our feet. 
The night was closing fast, and 
before we could observe any 
one in pursuit of us we reached 
the borders of a wood, in 
which we concealed ourselves. 
We remained here without 
being disturbed until about 
ten o’clock, when, having no 
longer our guide to consult 
with, we determined on gain- 
ing the banks of the Rhine 
and to endeavour by force, or 
otherwise, to get possession of 
a boat, as our circumstances 
had now become desperate. 
We left our lurking-place, and 
for some time pursued a nar- 
row path which seemed to lead 
the way we wished, but had 
not followed it above half an 
hour when we were met by a 
man on horseback, who had 
advanced so near us before we 
had observed him that we 
could not avoid him. On see- 
ing us he stopped his horse 
and bid us “bon soir,” when 
we halted and began to inter- 
rogate him. He was dressed 
exactly in the manner of the 
peasants of that country, 
nevertheless we had strong 
suspicion of his being a gen- 
darme, and to satisfy ourselves 
we made him dismount and 
undergo a most minute survey, 
from which, discovering no- 
thing to confirm our apprehen- 
sions, we allowed him to mount 
again. He testified great 
astonishment at our conduct, 
but said he perceived by it 
that we were men desperately 
situated, and supposed it might 
be our wish to cross the 
Rhine, in which case he 
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would furnish us with the 
means of doing so, provided 
we would give him a sum of 
money adequate to the great 
risk of such an undertaking ; 
he added that he was a smug- 
gler, and had a boat, from 
which he had just landed, 
lying at the distance of half a 
mile off. It is sufficient to say 
that he completely succeeded 
in convineing us that his ac- 
count of himself was correct 
and his offer so advantageous, 
that, after a good deal of alterca- 
tion as to the sum to be given, 
we at length struck a bargain 
with him to convey us across 
the river for the sum of six 
louis d’or. He now turned his 
horse, and we followed close to 
him. As I walked by his side 
I told him, by way of admoni- 
tion, that we were men very 
desperately situated, and de- 
termined to sacrifice our lives 
rather than be taken. I there- 
fore advised him to be very 
careful how he acted, as the 
slightest appearance of treach- 
ery on his part should be 
punished with instant death. 
He seemed quite unmoved at 
this intimation, and said the 
risk he now ran was quite 
equal te our own, as he would 
suffer death if he were appre- 
hended in the act of conducting 
us. We had followed him about 
a quarter of a mile, when he 
pointed out a light a little way 
befere us, and said it was close 
to where his boat lay. We 
were now advancing in eager 
expectation of being soon out 
of danger, when we observed 
all at once a number of armed 
men start up in different direc- 
tions around us, and at the 
same instant our guide, throw- 


ing off his disguise, roared in a 
loud voiee, “‘ Tuez moi, arrettez 
mei ces coquains la!’’ and turn- 
ing his horse, rode full at me, 
brandishing his sword (whieh 
he had managed to conceal from 
our search). I had just time to 
seize the horse’s reins te prevent 
his running over me, when the 
scoundrel made several desper- 
ate cuts at me, exelaiming, 
“Ah, eoquain, ce vous que voulez 
me touer tout 4l’heure.” For- 
tunately my wet surtout was 
frozen inte a complete coat of 
mail, which his blows could not 
penetrate, se that my ducking 
in the rivulet proved on this 
oceasion the means of saving me 
from being severely wounded, 
I was now seized by several of 
the other men who had rushed 
in upon us, when, producing a 
rope, they bound my hands be- 
hind my back, and: placed a 
couple of bayonets to my breast. 
I then found that my friends 
Butterfield and Dacres were 
also taken, but that Ellison and 
Anderson had by some means 
escaped. This being likewise 
perceived by the rascal who had 
betrayed us, he immediately tied 
us three together by the necks, 
and despatched the greater 
number of the party in search 
of the fugitives, We now dis- 
covered that our pretended 
peasant was no other than the 
head gendarme of the district, 
who had assumed that disguise 
for the purpose of deceiving us, 
and had likewise sent forth 
several others on the same ser- 
vice disguised in a like manner. 
We further learned that our 
sudden retreat from the barn 
had spread the alarm round 
the whole of the neighbour- 
hood, and that not less than 
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five theusand men were under 
arms within five leagues for the 
purpose of intercepting us. 
We were therefore convinced 
that if we had even escaped 
this snare we must have fallen 
into some other, and that in 
the actual state of the neigh- 
bourhoed our two companions 
who had so dexterously extri- 
cated themselves on this occa- 
sion had no chance of being 
able to elude the general search 
which was on foot for them. 
We were now dragged by the 
neck to a village not far dis- 
tant, and during the way were 
several times in danger of being 
strangled by the barbarous con- 
duct of our arresters, who 
dragged us along without any 
mercy. When we entered the 
village we were surrounded by a 
vast concourse of men, women, 
and children, who followed us 
hooting and holloing until we 
reached the guard-house, into 
which we were ushered. It 
was a small, close, confined 
place, heated by a large stove 
placed in the midst of the floor, 
and to us who had been so long 
exposed to the keenness of the 
open air it felt exactly like an 
oven, and at length the tran- 
sition became so intolerable 
from the crowd of people that 
followed us in, that we each 
of us fainted, to which the 
wretches who surrounded us 
paid no manner of attention, 
but proceeded to strip us to 
the skin and plunder us of 
everything but our clothes. 
This was no sooner accom- 
plished than we were led toa 
small confined dungeon, where, 
after being securely hand- 
cuffed, we were left to our 
meditations, and you may be 
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assured they were none of the 
most agreeable. They were 
in a short time afterwards 
pleasingly interrupted by a 
humane visit from our gaoler’s 
wife, who brought us a large 
dish of black pudding and a 
bottle of wine, off which we 
managed to make a very hearty 
supper. We took this oppor- 
tunity of showing her eur 
hands, which were by this time 
nearly in a state of mortifica- 
tion for want of dressing, on 
which she left us, and soon 
afterwards returned with the 
village barber and doctor, and 
truly he proved himself a most 
barbarous doctor, as he applied 
some application to our fingers 
which kept us in complete tor- 
ment during the whole of the 
night. About two o’clock in 
the morning our friend Ellison 
was brought in by two gen- 
darmes, with his hands tied 
behind his back, and quite 
exhausted from fatigue. After 
securing him with a pair of 
handcuffs, we were again left 
to ourselves, when Ellison 
told us that at the moment 
we were seized he chanced 
to be a little behind, and see- 
ing what had happened, he 
turned and ran back for some 
time the same road we came. 
He then took to the fields, and 
after two hours wandering 
found himself on the banks of 
the Rhine, close to a number 
of boats chained to the bank. 
He had got into one of them, 
and was in the act of attempt- 
ing to break the chain, when 
two men armed with muskets 
jumped upon him and secured 
him in an instant. 

At daybreak another unfor- 
tunate companion was added 
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to our number, nearly deprived 
of the use of his limbs from 
the bitterness of the cold and 
the extreme hardships he had 
undergone during the night. 
It was some time before he 
sufficiently recovered himself 
to be able to give us an ac- 
count of the very extra- 
ordinary way in which he 
had escaped being taken at the 
same moment as we were. The 
road along which we had pro- 
ceeded for some time before 
had on each side of it a deep 
ditch nearly filled with water, 
the surface of which was 
slightly frozen over. On his 
discovering the ambush we had 
fallen into, he leaped into the 
ditch and was in an instant up 
to his middle in water. He 
drew himself down with his 
chin just level with the ice, in 
which painful position he re- 
mained during the whole hour 
that some of the party con- 
tinued to search about in his 
neighbourhood. At length the 
coast being clear, he with the 
utmost difficulty dragged his 
benumbed and frezen limbs 
from the ditch and directed 
his tottering steps from the 
village to which he had seen 
us conducted. He continued 
to wander at random during 
the great part of the night, 
several times meeting with 
parties of his pursuers, from 
whom he saved himself by run- 
ning, on which occasions he 
was always fired upon, but 
fortunately without effect. 
At length towards morning he 
was suddenly seized by four 
men who leaped upon him 
before he was aware. He then 
found that though he had for 
many hours walked and ran as 


fast as he was able, yet he was 
not half a mile distant from 
the spot he had set out from. 

About seven o’clock in the 
morning we were dragged 
from our dungeon and placed 
handcuffed upon a cart per- 
fectly open to the snow, which 
now fell in great quantities. 
Our escort consisted of the 
rascal who had so dexterously 
decoyed us the evening before, 
and four other gendarmes, who 
did not for a moment cease to 
abuse us for the trouble we 
had given them and fer 
causing them to be exposed to 
such weather. They, however, 
derived great satisfaction from 
our sufferings, which were 
excessive, as the sweet hope 
of liberty no longer held out 
an inducement to bear them 
with resolution. Both our 
present situation aud prospects 
were indeed as dismal as they 
well could be. 

About one o’clock, in passing 
through a small town, we 
attracted the attention of the 
mayor, who stopped our escort 
and very humanely insisted 
on treating us with a bottle 
of excellent burgundy and 
some cakes, whieh fortified us 
tolerably well for the remainder 
of our journey to Hagneau, 
at which place we arrived 
about five in the evening. We 
were here lodged in the town 
gaol amongst about fifty 
conscripts for the French 
army. These were by far the 
most comfortable quarters we 
had been in for many menths 
before. The surgeon of the 
garrison paid us a visit in 
the evening and dressed our 
wounded fingers, when he 
assured us that our being 
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taken was the most fortunate 
event that could have hap- 
pened to us, as mortification 
would most assuredly have 
taken place in twenty -four 
hours more. 

The next day we were 
conducted in a similar manner 
to Niderbrunne — with this 
difference, that the gendarmes 
were very civil, and granted 
our request to put up at the 
tavern instead of the prison. 
They accordingly conducted 
us to the very house our friend 
the cobbler had directed us to 
a few nights before. We now 
discovered that the landlord 
was the mayor of the town, 
and the place the resort of 
all the gendarmes and police 
officers of the place, so that 
had we followed the friendly 
advice of Crispin we should 
have been arrested the moment 
we entered the door. We 
were not a little surprised at 
this piece of wanton villainy 
which could not have been 
prompted by any interested 
motive, This house afforded us 
most excellent accommodation 
—viz., a capital supper and 
famous beds. The gendarmes 
kept sentry over us the whole 
night. We found ourselves 
much revived the following 
morning from the well-timed 
indulgence, and stood the cold 
from this place to Bitche with 
little suffering. 

At two o’clock we came in 
view of the fort, and in half 
an hour more came in view of 
the town. On arriving we 
were dismounted from our cart 
and marched up the rock to 
the fort, accompanied by a 
great number of men, women, 
and children, who flocked from 
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the town to see us. On 
entering the gates we were 
saluted by three cheers from 
our countrymen, who ap- 
plauded us for the bold attempt 
we had made, though it had 
not been crowned with the 
success that was universally 
wished for. We now learned 
that three more of our un- 
fortunate companions in the 
attempt had been taken in the 
neighbourhood of the fort the 
morning following it, so that 
with the exception of four we 
were again all in their power. 
I am happy to add that those 
four had the good fortune to 
reach their native country in 
safety, after having encoun- 
tered great hardships during 
their march to Trieste from 
the severity of the season. 
Our health was so mueh 
impaired from the hardships 
we had undergone that, on a 
medical survey being held on 
us, we were reported to be 
unable to bear the close con- 
finement of the cachot to which 
we were now cendemned. We 
were consequently sent to the 
hospital, where we remained 
six weeks, at the expiration 
of which period we were con- 
sidered sufficiently recovered 
to undergo our sentence. The 
cachot or dungeon to which we 
were now conducted was situ- 
ated in a detached part of the 
fort called the “gross tate,” 
and I fancy bears a stronger 
resemblance to a charnel-house 
than to any depositary for 
the living even in the worst 
dungeons in Europe. It is 
hewn out of the rock to the 
depth of about thirty feet, its 
dimensions about eight feet by 
six, and as water is constantly 
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dropping from every part of it, 
the floor is covered to the depth 
of at least nine inches. On one 
side was a small wooden platform 
erected above the surface of the 
water, on which was thrown a 
small quantity of dirty straw 
which soon furnished us with 
very convincing proofs that we 
were not the first lodgers in this 
loathsome abode, The little 
air which .rendered existence 
possible was admitted through 
a small crevice near the top, 
so filled with three rows of 
iron bars that just enough 
light penetrated to enable one 
to have a full view of the 
horrors of the place. The 
entrance to it was secured by 
no less than three cast-iron 
doors with double locks. Such 
was the place that eight of us 
were huddled into, in the depth 
of winter, with no other cover- 
ing but what I have described. 
There was barely sufficient room 
for us all to lie on the platform 
at a time, and no possibility of 
changing our position further 
than from sitting to standing 
and from that to lying. This 
also was the only exercise we 
had the means of taking. The 
horror which now surrounded 
us only served to strengthen 
our determination to attempt 
any means however hazardous 
of making our escape. The ex- 
treme strength of the place put 
a defiance to force; we there- 
fore determined to try what 
stratagem could effect. We 
soon discovered that. our gaoler 
lived in a room immediately 
above our dungeon, and that 
he came down regularly to see 
what we wanted whenever we 
knocked against the door or 
made any noise to attract his 





attention. He had wine and 
several other little articles 
which he kindly sold to us for 
about ten times their value, 
and as we never disputed pay- 
ing him whatever he asked, we, 
in a short time, became such 
great favourites that he would 
visit us as late as eight o’clock 
at night. On our way into the 
cachot we had very carefully 
observed the manner in which 
the sentinels were disposed 
throughout the outwork in 
which it was situated, and 
noted that there was only one 
on the side of the building from 
whieh the gaoler’s door opened. 
To enter the place of our 
confinement we had to pass 
through the gaoler’s room, in 
which we recognised a fine 
large rope we had often seen 
used for lowering down people 
to clean away the grass 
that grew on the face of the 
ramparts. On revolving all 
these circumstances we found 
we had nothing to do but to 
seize the gaoler on one of his 
visits, gag him, and lock him 
up in the dungeon, then by 
some means get hold of the 
sentinel, treat him in the same 
way, place him in company 
with the gaoler, and with the 
rope very deliberately descend 
the ramparts. This indeed was 
much the simplest plan we had 
yet adopted, and had only 
one objection—namely, that if 
any of us were again taken we 
should most assuredly be shot 
for having risen upon our 
guards. This consideration in 
our then. desperate circum- 
stances had not the effect of 
deterring us from resolving on 
the attempt. Gags were made, 
and that the sentinel who was 
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constantly placed before our 
grate might be habituated to 
the noise made by a person 
gagged, each of us used to 
place them in our mouths and 
bellow as loud as we could for 
several hours every night, The 
noise at first attracted his 
notice, but finding the same 
occur every evening he paid 
no further attention to it. Our 
provisions were daily brought 
in from the fort by some of our 
former companions, and by 
their means we succeeded in 
getting a small supply of cash. 
The hands of two of our party 
were still so bad as to render 
them totally incapable of de- 
scending the ramparts, and as 
they healed very slowly from 
the extreme badness of the air, 
they agreed with us in thinking 
we had better carry our project 
into execution without waiting 
for them. The following even- 
ing was accordingly fixed upon 
for that purpose, and we were 
all busy in making our little 
preparations for the excursion, 
when the doors of our dungeon 
were thrown open by a party 
of gendarmes, and we were told 
that they had orders to conduct 
us to a prison above ground. 
As our minds were at this time 
fixed on our plan, we were 
rather disappointed at this 
interruption. We, however, 
assumed the appearance of 
satisfaction, and followed them 
up to a room immediately over 
the gaoler’s, which, though very 
little larger and apparently 
equally strong, was a palace to 
the dismal hole we came from. 
On inquiring how we had ob- 
tained so great an indulgence, 
we were acquainted it was in 
consequence of a strong petition 
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from all the most respectable 
prisoners in the fort to the 
Commandant, pointing out the 
impossibility of our existing in 
the horrible place we were 
confined in, and begging this 
change. 

We were no sooner alone 
than we commenced a most 
minute survey of our new 
abode, but were very soon con- 
vinced that no force could be 
of any avail either on the win- 
dow or door, as they were 
equally well secured with 
those below. The roof indeed 
seemed to offer some hope, but 
even that was a very uncertain 
one, as it was covered with 
lath and plaster, which pre- 
vented us from discovering 
of what materials it was 
composed. The means of 
carrying our former plan into 
execution still remained, as the 
gaoler continued to visit us on 
all demands as formerly. We, 
however, determined to put it 
off for a time, as there was 
some prospect of being able to 
manage things without resort- 
ing to that desperate plan, 
and we were now nearly as 
comfortable as we could be in 
any part of the fortress of 
Bitche. Our friends from the 
fort continued to bring in our 
daily supply of provisions, and 
though they were constantly 
accompanied by a strong es- 
cort, we managed to aequaint 
one of them, an officer in the 
Navy, with our views upon the 
roof, and requested him to make 
every observation and inquiry 
he could regarding the building 
we were confined in. The very 
next day he gave us the joyful 
assurance that the roof was 
made of wood, having had his 
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informatien from a person who 
had been in the garret above 
us, and he at the same time 
assured us that the windows of 
the garret were not secured by 
iron bars. This information 
determined us at once, and all 
our thoughts were now bent 
on securing the means of per- 
forating the roof. Our gallant 
friend the Naval officer soon 
removed this obstacle by con- 
veying to us, a few days after- 
wards, a small gimlet and saw 
similar to what we had made 
use of on the former occasion, 
and which had been procured 
by him in the same manner. 
He likewise procured cash for 
our bills to the amount of 
about eighty pounds sterling, 
so that nothing now was want- 
ing to complete our prepar- 
ations but a rope. Having 
had proof of the humane dis- 
position of the Commandant, 
we were tempted to try the 
effect of a humble petition 
setting forth extreme inclem- 
ency of the weather and the 
shattered state of our consti- 
tutions, and begging the in- 
dulgence of hiring beds. To 
our great joy this permission 
was granted, and no sooner 
were they in our possession 
than we began manufacturing 
a rope from the sheets and 
blankets. A few days sufficed 
to accomplish this business in 
&@ very complete manner. We 
had been told that our last 
escape being so soon discovered 
had been owing to the white 
rope, which had attracted the 
attention of the sentries. To 
prevent this occurring again 
we tore up one of our old black 
coats and covered the rope 
with it. 
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We had now been nine days 
in our new prison, and every- 
thing was again in readiness ; 
it was the twelfth of February 
1809, and that night was fixed 
for once more tempting our 
fate. The great quantity of 
rain which had fallen during 
the day had nearly melted the 
snow with which the whole 
face of the country had been 
covered for months before, and 
the night set in as dismal as 
we could wish it. We had 
passed the day in regulating 
the manner we should work at 
the roof and the order in which 
we should descend the ram- 
parts. This last was decided 
as before by lots; I was again 
fifth. The party consisted of 
six, as our two unfortunate 
companions were still unable to 
join us from the badness of 
their fingers. At six o’clock 
the gaoler paid his last visit, 
and had no sooner taken leave 
of us for the night than we 
commenced our operations. 
That we might have the benefit 
of our light without its being 
seen by the sentry, we com- 
pletely covered the window by 
hanging one of the mattresses 
before it. The others with the 
aid of a small table formed a 
platform which enabled us to 
reach the roof. The ceiling 
was soon removed, when a 
streng row of battens nailed 
from beam to beam and very 
close together gave us great 
labour; it was eleven o’clock 
before we got through them 
and reached the planks of 
which the roof was formed. 
We first bored with our gimlet 
a number of holes from side to 
side of the plank, then boring 
two of them into one, we intro- 
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duced the saw, which soon 
accomplished the business. We 
had in this manner by ten 
o'clock got three - quarters 
through the plank, when the 
saw broke, and in a moment 
dissipated all our hopes, and 
for some time we gave up all 
as lost. Captain Anderson, 
however, taking the largest of 
the broken pieces, in the course 
of an hour managed so to 
fix it in a rude handle as 
enabled us in an hour more 
to finish the business. It is 
impossible to express our satis- 
faction at seeing the passage 
clear; the plank we had cut 
was three inches thick. 

No time was to be lost, as it 
was now past three o’clock, so 
we took an affectionate leave 
of our two unfortunate friends 
who were obliged to remain, 
and mounting into the garret 
groped our way to the win- 
dow, and experienced the most 
heartfelt satisfaction in dis- 
covering that our information 
about it had been perfectly 
correct, Nothing could be 
more favourable than the 
night: it blew a gale of wind, 
and the rain descended in 
torrents. We were aware that 
the walk of one of the sen- 
tinels was below this window, 
but we were pretty certain 
that he would prefer the 
shelter of his box to remain- 
Ing out during such a night. 
One end of our rope was 
given dewn toe our friends 
who remained, with directions 
to hold it until we had all 
descended from the building, 
and. then to let it go, so that 
we might pull it to us and by 
that means have the same rope 
to descend the ramparts. The 
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other end was thrown from 
the window, and as it was 
not more than thirty feet from 
the ground we were all dewn 
in an instant, our rope was 
pulled after us, and creeping 
on hands and knees we reached 
the ramparts without any sen- 
tinel being visible. A great 
gun which was mounted here 
furnished us with the means 
of fastening our rope, and after 
descending about forty feet in 
our respective turns, we found 
ourselves in an outwork which 
proved to be a mortar bat- 
tery. We cut the rope as 
high as we could reach, and 
fastening it in like manner, 
descended a seeond rampart 
about ninety feet high. We 
now coneluded ourselves down, 
when, on advancing a few 
steps, we found ourselves on 
the brink of a third rampart, 
and the extreme darkness of 
the night prevented us from 
forming any idea of its height. 
Our rope was entirely ex- 
hausted, and there remained 
no alternative but either to 
drop from it or remain to be 
taken. We were not long in 
deciding. We reduced our 
weight as much as possible 
by stripping off our coats, &., 
tying them in bundles and 
throwing them over before us. 
You may form some idea of our 
sensations when the first took 
the hazardous drop. For some 
time he scrubbed along the 
wall, and at last we heard 
him reach the bottom with a 
violent shock. He soon, how- 
ever, assured us that he was 
not hurt, and that the bottom 
was rather soft. Five of us 
in this manner dropped in 
safety; but the sixth (Mr 
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Worth, midshipman in the 
Navy and son of the Admiral 
of that name), either from be- 
ing in too great haste or from 
some other cause, fell on one 
side and unfortunately broke 
his leg. We were extremely 
shocked at the dreadful situa- 
tion in which we were obliged 
to leave him; but we were at 
the same time convinced that 
this was the only reasonable 
step we could take, as he was 
certain of being found there 
at daylight when our escape 
would be discovered. We ex- 
horted him to bear his mis- 
fortune with resignation and 


fortitude, and parted from 
him. 
On our former escapes 


we had reason to observe 
that being five people to- 
gether rendered us much 
more conspicuous than if we 
were but two or three. We 
therefore divided ourselves into 
two parties —viz., Anderson 
and Butterfield in one, and 
Ellison, Dacres, and I in the 
other. We scrambled down 
the rock, and with running 
soon reached the neighbouring 
woods. We struck into the 
first path that presented itself, 
our only object now being to 
get a considerable distance 
from the fort. We continued 
with all speed until daybreak, 
when we concealed ourselves 
in a thicket of brushwood and 
broom. So well were we here 
concealed that at three yards’ 
distance it was impossible to 
discover us. A little after day- 
light we could just hear the 
alarm gun at the fort, which 
gave us great pleasure, as we 
were well convinced that our 
unfortunate companion would 








now get immediate relief, 
Though the cold was yet ex- 
cessive, and we suffered much 
from it through the day, yet 
something that inwardly told 
us our efforts would at 
length be crowned with suc- 
cess, 80 buoyed up our spirits 
as enabled us to support 
every hardship with the great- 
est cheerfulness and _ resig- 
nation. We set forward at 
nightfall in the midst of a 
violent thunderstorm, and tak- 
ing the first road that pre- 
sented itself followed it until 
about eleven o’clock, when it 
brought us te the entrance of a 
village. On attempting to pass 
on one side of it we found 
ourselves stopped by a large 
deep river which skirted it 
quite close, and obliged us 
to attempt the opposite side. 
This we found as completely 
hemmed in by stone quarries 
(into one of which Dacres fell 
and hurt himself very badly) 
that at length we determined to 
pass through the village. We 
had scarce entered it with this 
intention when lanterns made 
their appearance close before 
us, and the bustle which imme- 
diately ensued soon convinced 
us that they were on the look- 
out for us, and that our appear- 
ance occasioned it. We in- 
stantly turned and ran back 
full speed the road we came 
for some time, when, still per- 
ceiving the lights in our rear, 
we struck off it and concealed 
ourselves in a lime-kiln, where 
we lay for two hours, when 
everything being again hushed, 
and the night getting a little 


clearer, we struck into the . 


fields, and soon came to a nar- 
row road, on which we con- 
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tinued without any interrup- 
tion until daylight. A very 
extensive wood on the side of 
a mountain afforded a secure 
retreat for the day, from which 
we had a distinct view of the 
neighbouring country, which 
was extremely mountainous 
and almost entirely covered 
with wood. We had been so 
bewildered during the last 
night’s march that we had 
not the smallest idea of the 
direction we had been proceed- 
ing in. About two miles from 
where we were stood a small 
house entirely alone, which de- 
termined us to proceed to it im- 
mediately after dark, in order if 
possible to supply ourselves with 
provisions and a guide to direct 
our future steps. On entering 
it, we discovered. the family to 
consist of two old men, one 
young one, and several women 
and children. They were a 
good deal startled at our first 
appearance, but the young 
man soon quieted their fears 
by assuring them that he knew 
us quite well, as he had fre- 
quently seen us at the fort of 
Bitche, where he had been in 
the habit of going to dispose 
of the produce of their farm, 
As no other explanation was 
necessary, we at once ac- 
quainted them with our wants, 
and proposed a sum of money 
for a guide to conduet us 
across the Rhine. 

After a good deal of de- 
liberation, the young man 
agreed te accompany us to 
the Rhine for six louis d’or, 
and to use his utmost endeav- 
our to procure us the means 
of crossing it. This arrange- 
ment being made, we formed a 
knapsack out of some coarse 


towels, and cramming it full 
of bacon, sausages, and brown 
bread, with a bottle of Kir- 
wasser, it was braced to 
the shoulders of our guide 
(who was a stout, able fellow), 
and we set forward in great 
glee, after having paid the price 
required for our entertainment. 
We now learned from our 
guide that after all our wan- 
derings we were only five 
leagues from Bitche, and that 
nearly in an opposite direction 
to the Rhine. This, however, 
we considered as a favourable 
circumstance, as it removed us 
from. the line of seareh, and 
we now resolved to continue 
to avoid it by proceeding to the 
Rhine in an eblique direction. 
We found our guide se well 
acquainted with the country 
that we with great ease 
avoided every human dwell- 
ing, and at the same time got 
on with greater rapidity than 
we had hitherto done. 

At daylight we took up our 
quarters in a thick wood close 
to the road. It froze hard, 
and we suffered a good deal 
from the cold; but the bacon, 
sausages, and Kirwasser, to- 
gether with the guide’s pipe, 
enabled us to get through the 
day tolerably well. The fol- 
lowing night our road lay 
through intricate passes in the 
mountains, in which were situ- 
ated several villages we had 
great labour in avoiding. By 
break of day we were all much 
exhausted; I was particularly 
so, having suffered greatly dur- 
ing the night from my old 
sprain, which had never yet 
for an instant ceased to be 
troublesome. A short time 
after concealing ourselves for 
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the day, I had a violent attack 
of fever and ague, which lasted 
several hours and left me very 
weak. The wood we were in 
was very thin, and we had all 
the morning been in consider- 
able apprehension of being dis- 
covered, when our fears were 
greatly augmented by the noise 
of woodcutters cutting down 
the trees all around us. At 
length two of them came close 
to us, and after working for a 
few minutes at a tree a few paces 
from where we lay, they dis- 
covered us. Before they could 
recover from their astonish- 
ment we laid hold of them, and 
disarming them of their axes 
we insisted on their remaining 
with us lest they should alarm 
the neighbourhood. They were 
at first dreadfully frightened, 
but on the frequent assurance 
of our guide that we did not 
intend to do them the smallest 
harm, they soon recovered 
their tranquillity. They now 
assured us that far from be- 
traying. us they would most 
readily do anything in their 
power to assist us. They in- 
formed us of a cave at a short 
distance, where, they said, we 
should be much more secure 
and comfortable than where 
we were; and having already 
had proof of how exposed we 
were in our present situation, 
we soon agreed to follow them 
to it. We were not long in 
reaching it, and found it 
so well concealed that we 
deemed it quite safe to indulge 
ourselves with a fire, which 
to us was the greatest luxury. 
After repeated solicitations 
from the woodcutters that they 
might be allowed to go to their 
house, which they pointed out 
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to us at a short distance, and 
bring some part of what was 
prepared for their own dinner, 
we at length consented, but 
sent our guide to watch their 
movements, and give us timely 
notice if he saw them return- 
ing with a reinforcement. We 
also kept their hatchets as host- 
ages. Our guide soon rejoined 
us, and assured us they were 
returning loaded with provi- 
sions. In a short time they 
made their appearance bearing 
a large can of soup, made of 
bacon and horse-beans, a stone 
jar of small wine, a few dried 
grapes, and a black loaf. This 
was a most sumptuous repast 
to us,—a glutton would even 
have envied our situation to 
have enjoyed the zest with 
which we devoured it. The 
hospitality of these poor fel- 
lows, together with the small 
wine, so elevated our spirits 
and recruited our strength 
that, as we had now the most 
favourable opinion of their 
honesty, we at last accepted 
their offer to conduct us 
through some intricate passage 
in the mountains which they 
strongly recommended our get- 
ting through before dark. In 
conformity with their advice 
we left our cave about three 
o’clock in the evening. March- 
ing in the daytime was so new 
a thing to us that it was quite 
a recreation, and the view 
of the beautifully romantic 
country through which our 
road lay completely beguiled 
the labours of the way. Before 
night set in we had reached 
the eastermost mountains of 
the range, called the Mont- 
agnes des Vosges, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing before us 
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the extensive plain which 
stretches from their feot to 
the banks of the Rhine. We 
were seven hours in descending 
to it through rugged paths 
rendered intricate by the dark- 
ness of the night. A number 
of lights that were observed to 
our right about ten o’clock were 
described to us by our guide as 
those of the strongly fortified 
town of Weisserburgh, about 
twelve miles distant from the 
Rhine. He likewise informed 
us that we should for some 
time be obliged to continue on 
the public road, as the country 
was here intersected by so 
many rivers and canals that 
we should not otherwise be 
able to make any progress. 
They further assured us that 
there was a small town a little 
way ahead, situated on the 
river Lauter, through which we 


could by no means avoid pass- 
ing, as it was the only bridge 
which crossed the river, which 
was much too broad to swim 
across at that season of the 


year. They represented this 
as a spot to be passed with 
great caution, as it was a depédt 
for gendarmerie and the resort 
of a great many Custom House 
officers. One of our guides 
now told us that his father- 
in-law lived in a village close 
by, and recommended strongly 
our going to his cottage, where, 
he assured us, we might remain 
with perfect safety till mid- 
night, when we might pass the 
bridge in question with much 
less risk than at an earlier 
hour. We, however, did not 
approve of this plan, but after 
a good deal of deliberation 
agreed to his going by himself 
to his father-in-law’s house to 
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get a fresh supply of provi- 
sions and what information was 
possible, whilst we remained 
concealed in a neighbouring 
field. We appointed a watch- 
word to be given on his return, 
and retiring a little way from 
the road lay down, leaving 
one on duty to watch the 
motions of our envoy, and give 
timely notice if he observed 
anything suspicious. About an 
hour after we heard the ap- 
pointed signal, and moving 
cautiously to the spot dis- 
covered him, accompanied by 
an old man bearing a lantern. 
This was his father-in-law, an 
old shepherd, who likewise re- 
commended our going with 
him to his cottage, and waiting 
until after midnight, when he 
himself would conduct us to 
the bridge and watch for a 
favourable opportunity for us 
to pass. We determined on 
doing so, and followed him to 
his house on the outskirts of 
the village, and entered it with- 
out being seen by any one. He 
concealed us in a hayloft, and 
after regaling ourselves with 
black bread and sour wine, we 
threw ourselves down to rest on 
the hay and slept most luxuri- 
ously, until we were awakened 
and informed it was now time 
to recommence our march. On 
parting with our friends the 
peasants we paid them hand- 
somely for their trouble, and 
set out accompanied by our old 
guide and the shepherd, and 
reached the town through 
which we were to pass. The 
shepherd went to reconnoitre, 
and returning shortly, informed 
us that the gendarmes were 
asleep in the guard - house. 
Entering the town, we passed 
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the guard-house with great 
caution, and got out of the 
town, and, after thanksgiving, 
took the direct road to the 
Rhine; then, paying the old 
shepherd and taking leave of 
him, we ran as fast as we could 
to get close to the Rhine before 
daybreak, that we might pass it 
the following night. We were 
alarmed by suddenly meeting 
post-horses, which we found to 
our joy to be without riders. 
Proceeding with more caution, 
we again heard the trampling of 
horses ; we retired a little way 
from the road and lay down 
on the ground, Three men on 
horseback passed close to us, 
having every appearance of 
guards. Leaving the road we 
passed through fiat marshy 
country. At daylight we lay 
in a wood a little way from 
the road, half leg up in water, 
snow, and sleet. We imagined 
ourselves to be about three 
miles from the Rhine. We 
held a council of war as to 
what was best to be done, 
and determined on sending our 
guide to endeavour to find 
some one to put us across 
the Rhine. He accordingly 
quitted us, we being in a state 
of great suspense during his 
absence. In two hours he 
returned, accompanied by a 
peasant, who agreed to put us 
across the Rhine for ten pounds, 
After striking this bargain with 
him, we were alarmed by a man 
gathering sticks, which caused 
us to make a precipitate retreat 
into another part of the wood. 
Concealing ourselves close to 
the public road, we paid our first 
guide, who then left us. Several 
gendarmes and guardes - des- 
forrets passed us, which terribly 
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startled us, so we begged our 
[new] guide to conduct us more 
into the interior of the wood, 
which he did, and we concealed 
ourselves in a thick bush, up 
to the knees in water. 

Night coming on, our guide 
informed us that we must ac- 
company him to his house, which 
he said was in a neighbour- 
ing village, close to the Rhine, 
where we must remain con- 
cealed until he could procure a 
boat to put us across. Accord- 
ingly we left our hiding-place, 
and after about an hour’s run- 
ning through a complete bog, 
we reached the village, the 
guide’s house being on the out- 
skirts of it. We entered it 
without being seen by any 
one. The guide’s wife was 
dreadfully alarmed at the haz- 
ardous business her husband 
had undertaken, the conse- 
quence being death if he was 
taken in the fact, and she used 
tears and prayers to persuade 
him to turn us out to our fate, 
but in vain, and a crown-piece 
we presented her with had 
more effect upon her than all 
her husband’s eloquence. They 
concealed us in the garret, 
where they brought us a repast 
of horse-beans and salt pork, 
washed down by a bottle of 
sour Rhenish wine. We re- 
mained in the garret all night, 
and in the morning our guide 
told us that he had procured 
a man to act in concert with 
him who had a boat, and who 
lived about two hundred yards 
from the banks of the Rhine. 
He brought him to visit us, 
upon which he advised us to 
set out for his house immedi- 
ately, as he assured us it was 
much safer walking in the day- 
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time so near the Rhine, as after 
dark the whole country was 
covered with Custom House 
officers. We had already ex- 
perienced the truth of this. 
Knowing that our guide ran 
equally as great a risk as 
ourselves, and consequently 
would only advise the most 
prudent mode of proceeding, 
we determined to follow his 
advice, and accordingly set 
out, but were considerably 
alarmed, in passing through 
the village, by people star- 
ing at us, so got into the 
fields, 
an hour, we came close to the 
main road, on which we saw 
two gendarmes advancing. We 
lay down in a turnip field un- 
til they passed. In about half 
an hour we reached the house 
of our guide, where we were 
cordially received by his wife. 
Our guide informed us that the 
passage of the Rhine was ex- 
cessively difficult, as every boat 
on it was chained at sunset 
and the keys delivered to the 
Commanding Officer of the 
Custom House, who kept them 
until daylight, when the boats 
were again unlocked. He said 
the best time for us to pass 
would be in the morning, 
immediately after the boats 
were unlocked, and that we 
therefore might lie down, and he 
would call us when it was time. 
After dining on an omelette, 
we lay down on the floor. 
About four in the morning 
we were awakened by our 
guide, who desired us to follow 
him, as everything would be 
in readiness in a short time 
for our passing. He led us 
through a number of intricate 
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passages in the village, and at 
length we reached the outskirts 
of it, where he opened the door 
of a stable and desired us to 
wait there until he should tell 
his companiens of our being 
there; he then left us. After 
waiting anxiously for about 
a quarter of an hour, our 
guide not returning, we began 
to suspect his honesty. The 
care with which he had con- 
ducted us there through pas- 
sages almost impossible for us 
to retrace, seemed to justify our 
suspicions. We had likewise 
paid him one-half of what we 
had agreed to give him for 
putting us across the Rhine, 
and we had no hold whatever 
upon him unless we could re- 
gain his house. All these 
seeming proofs convinced us 
of his villainy. However, that 
we might not act rashly, we 
determined to remain where we 
were until near daylight, and 
if he did not return then, to 
endeavour to retrace our steps 
to his house. After remaining 
an hour and a half in the 
most dreadful state of suspense, 
well knowing the danger we 
must run if we failed in finding 
his house, close to the Rhine in 
a very populous country, and 
not a wood wherein we could 
conceal ourselves, day began 
to break, and we left the 
stable in a fit of despair, fully 
convinced of the treachery of 
our guide, and endeavouring 
to trace back the way to his 
cottage. By the greatest good 
fortune, after about a quar- 
ter of an hour’s wandering 
through the intricate lanes of 
the village, we found ourselves, 
to our unspeakable satisfaction, 
2A 
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close to his door, We entered 
it, and found that he had not 
returned as we had expected. 
His wife was very much sur- 
prised at our return without 
him. About five minutes after- 
wards he entered, and was very 
much surprised at finding us 
there. We, however, found he 
had no intention of desert- 
ing us as we had imagined, 
and he accounted for his long 
absence from the barn by tell- 
ing us that he was watching 
for a favourable opportunity 
on the banks of the Rhine for 
passing us safely across, and 
that it had at length arrived, 
on which he had immediately 
returned to the barn, but to 
his great astonishment had 
found us gone, when he con- 
cluded that we had returned 
to his house, whither he had in- 
stantly followed. He said that 
the coast was nowclear, but that 
we had not a single moment 
to lose, as it was now nearly 
clear day: We accordingly set 
out with him, and returned 
nearly the way we had gone 
before to the barn, where we 
found two other men, who 
accompanied us. We _  pro- 
ceeded with great caution to 
the river, and concealed our- 
selves in a thick brushwood on 
@ projecting point. Soon we 
perceived the boat dropping 
down with the current, ap- 
parently fishing. She dropped 
close to the point, where we 
all jumped into her and threw 
ourselves down in the bottom. 
They pulled gently across the 
river, still with the appearance 
of fishing. At length, getting 
behind a small island which 
concealed us from the French 
side of the river, they pulled 
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violently to the opposite bank 
in safety. 

After thanksgiving, we dis- 
charged our conductors, and 
proceeding to the nearest vil- 
lage, entered the first public- 
house and ordered breakfast— 
meantime sending for a barber, 
who shaved and brushed us up 
as smart as possible. We 
found we were taken for 
Frenchmen, and determined in 
future to pass as such. We 
breakfasted comfortably, the 
first time sinee our escape, and 


afterwards set out with light 


hearts. After taking the road 
for Baden, we fell in with a re- 
giment of French soldiers, with 
whom we were now obliged to 
march some hours, as during 
that time we did not come 
to any road striking off from 
the one on which they were, 
and knew it would create 
suspicion were we to strike 
across the fields. We entered 
into conversation with several 
of them, and found they had 
not the slightest suspicion of 
what we were. We separated 
from them by taking the first 
road that offered, and deter- 
mined to avoid as much as 
possible all towns. We marched 
hard all day, finding much 
difficulty in rounding some of 
the towns, and obliged, in con- 
sequence of leaving the roads, to 
wade through several marshes 
and rivers. 

An hour after dark we 
entered a village, and taking 
up our quarters at the first 
sign that offered, found the 
landlord spoke French, and 
was a very intelligent fellow. 
He took us for commissaries 
belonging to the French army 
then advancing to the frontiers 
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of Austria. We encouraged 
his mistake, as we found the 
title to be a very convenient 
one. We requested him to dine 
with us, and got a very great 
deal of useful information from 
him relative to the police of 
the country, likewise a com- 
plete list of all the cross-roads 
to Ulm, passed a very jovial 
evening, and for the first time 
got our clothes off and into beds 
which, though excessively miser- 
able, were to us beds of down. 
At daybreak we set out 
accompanied by our landlord, 
who insisted on walking a few 
miles with us to see us fairly 
on our way. After we got him 
some way from his village we 
determined on acquainting him 
with our real situation, as we 
were aware of the great ad- 
vantage we might derive from 
the information we might ob- 
tain from a man so well ac- 
quainted with the country. We 
accordingly did so. He was 
greatly astonished at what we 
teld him, and professed a strong 
desire to serve us. He advised 
us to continue to pass as men 
attached to the French army, as 
he said the fear of the French 
throughout all the countries of 
the Confederation of the Rhine 
was so great that, particularly 
in the villages, no one would 
ever think of asking us for 
our papers whilst under that 
title. He likewise gave us the 
names of all the towns near 
which we must pass in Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and Bavaria, and 
pointed out those where the 
police were most strict, and 
which we ought to avoid. In 
short, we gained a vast deal of 
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infornration of the first con- 
sequence from him. We offered 
him money, which he positively 
refused. Taking leave of him 
with many good wishes on his 
side, and every expression of 
gratitude on ours, we set for- 
ward in high spirits, and 
marching with great rapidity 
passed through the suburbs of 
the town of [ . . .?], crossed 
the frontiers of Baden, and 
entered Wurtemburg. 

About two, we halted at a 
small hamlet, and dined on 
bacon and eggs, washed down 
by a couple of bottles of sour 
Rhenish, and proceeded with 
fresh vigour. At eight in 
the evening we took up our 
quarters in a small dirty hovel, 
where we got miserable fare, 
and no beds, much fatigued 
with a long mareh which we 
caloulated: to have been at 
least fifty miles. 

At daybreak, after a luxu- 
rious swig of new milk, we set 
out and marched hard all day. 
I suffered much from my ankle, 
being obliged to limp most of 
the way. We passed within a 
few miles of the palace of 
Stutgardt, a magnificent build- 
ing, and about four o’clock in 
the evening came upon the 
high road to Ulm. 


The rest of the manuscript 
is very indistinct from age, 
many portions being quite un- 
readable through damp. 

It is known, however, that 
Matthew Quirk got home in 
safety at the end, and settled 
down at Kirkcolm, near Stran- 
raer, Galloway, and there ended 
his days in peace. 





“FALLEN 


ANGELS.” 


IV. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In a little tea-shop in the 
High Street of Loamington 
was a gathering of five Fallen 
Angels, busy putting away as 
much cake and jam as was 
possible between musketry 
parades and lecture hour. 
Four of them were clothed in 
the particularly ill-fitting gar- 
ments peculiar to the corps, 
while the fifth, a young Angel 
of unusually tailor-made ap- 
pearance, sported a brand- 
new outfit of officer’s khaki. 
Except for the fact that his 
sleeves were bare of stars and 
braid, and that his belt was 
of the type worn by privates, 
he might have been a newly 
In 


gazetted “second Loot.” 
order to hide the lack of stars 
he generally wore a trench- 


coat, and was exceedingly 
impressed with himself because 
that afternoon, while parading 
a friend’s sister round the 
town, a party of gunners 
passing through had given 
him “Eyes Right.” 

When first the fledging 
Angels join they are posted to 
what are called the Corps 
companies, as distinct from 
the Cadet companies, which 
are a later stage. Here they 
undergo various tribulations 
at the hands of exceedingly 
overworked and under-staffed 
seraphim, and learn the rudi- 
ments of their new trade. 
After a period, whose length 
varies inversely, with their 
ability, they join one of the 


Cadet companies and fall into 
the clutches of the cherubim, 
who, being far better staffed 
with instructors and N.C.O.’s, 
proceed to turn them inside 
out in a way that is quite 
impossible to the seraphim in 
the Corps companies. By way 
of compensation for the extra 
strain they are allowed to 
wear officer’s uniform (less the 
stars), travel first-class and 
live in a mess, where they have 
glasses, crockery, table-cloths, 
and other luxuries, the exist- 
ence of which they have almost 
forgotten. 

This sudden affluence gener- 
ally leads to considerable 
swelled head with regard to 
their old acquaintances in the 
more humble Corps companies, 
who, being still mere privates, 
eat off tin plates and drink 
their beer from tin mugs. 
These retaliate by calling the 
cadets “ pampered aristocrats,” 
and taking it out of them as 
mueh as possible, It is gall- 
ing, you will admit, to find the 
young cousin you used to lick 
at school lording it about in 
beautiful garments and gener- 
ally pretending not to know 
you when he meets you on 
fatigue, looking, you admit 
yourself, rather like an escaped 
conviet, in cast-off Tommy's 
khaki. 

The four were discussing 
dismally the details of the 
morrow’s parade, while the 
cadet was listening somewhat 
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distractedly to their conver- 
sation. He was very much 
taken up, you see, with 
wondering whether Phyllis 
would cut him if she saw him 
with these people, and thinking 
how he might borrow a Sam 
Browne belt for next week-end, 
and, if he did, whether it 
would be safe to wear it in 
town. Shipman, the skipper 
of his company, has an an- 
noying way of running into 
you on these occasions. 

The parade they were dis- 
cussing was the Public Schools 
field-day, for the Corps com- 
panies had been detailed to 
act as enemy for the blood- 
thirsty youths of Eton, West- 
minster, St Paul’s, &c., to flesh 
their lethal weapons on. The 
matter was made still worse 
by the fact that the umpires 
on these occasions are always 
biassed on the side of youth. 
At least that is the opinion 
of the companies. 

“Same show as last time, I 
suppose,” groused Lance-Cor- 
poral M‘Nab. “The d d 
boys will run all the way and 
chase us, while we with full 
packs will have to retire at 
the double for about ten miles. 
We shall be given ten rounds 
per platoon, and the babes will 
have thirty rounds each. Their 
officers will ride about in the 
firing line, and the umpires 
will put us out of action when- 
ever they see us. Lastly, we 
shall be made prisoners and 
led home by dirty little school- 
boys. Last time my young 
swine of a brother, ten years 
younger than I am, marched 
me in. Gott strafe all field- 
days!” 
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“Cheer up, M‘Nab,” inter- 
posed the cadet. ‘The cap- 
tains of the Cadet companies 
are going eut to umpire this 
time, so perhaps you'll get off 
lighter.” 

“Suppose that means you 
pampered aristocrats aren't 
coming,” groused M‘Nab. 
“Going to sit at home and 
watch us sweating out.” 

** Well, er—you can’t expect 
them to take out the Cadet 
companies to play with a lot 
of boys. Of course, you're 
more or less—er—recruits and 
must expect it, but for people 
like us who are practically 
officers” (the speaker had 
joined a Cadet company from 
M‘Nab’s platoon nine days 
previously), “it’s different.” 

M‘Nab looked at the speaker, 
got up, tightened his belt, and 
departed speechless. So did 
the others. Shortly afterwards 
the cadet, observing Phyllis 
going down the road, put on 
his trench-coat and hurried 
out of the shop. 


Next day, outside the two 
tents forming the regimental 
orderly-room in the camp, a 
great conclave of company 


commanders, both cherubim 
and seraphim, gathered to- 
gether. In lieu of wings each 
wore on either arm large white 
bands provided by the “ Adjer,” 
who in company with the 
orderly - room sergeant was 
presiding over a table full 
of type-written schemes. 
At the next table in the 
orderly-room tent the {bald 
head of the Assistant Ad- 
jutant emerged from behind 
a mound of red books like a 
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snowy mountain-top behind a 
row of sunset clouds, 

The Fallen Angels keep two 
adjutants, a seraphim and a 
cherubim. (I mention them in 
order of weight.) They are 
known as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. You know them 
apart if seen from the front 
by the fact that the former 
is clean shaven, whereas the 
latter sports a moustache. 
From a back view they are 
indistinguishable. 

To paraphrase the police- 
man’s multiplication table, 
“twelve inches—one foot; two 
feet—one backyard,” we might 
say, “four quartermaster-ser- 
geants—one adjutant; two 
adjutants—one brigade.” 

At the far end of the tent 
was the C.O. of all the Angels, 
a small, slim figure with pince- 
nez and an inscrutable smile. 

In the doorway between the 
two tents stood the sergeant- 
major, who stands six feet five 
inches, straight as a lance. 
His forte is lectures on dis- 
cipline, which is his pet sub- 
ject, but “pay duties at a 
glance” runs it close. We 
shall meet him later on at 
lecture hour. 

The knot of Angels outside 
were discussing the prospect 
of the day’s work, which the 
seraphim appeared to look 
upon rather in the light of a 
fatigue. To the cherubim, on 
the other hand, it came as a 
relaxation from the daily toil. 
The explanation probably lies 
in the fact that a kindly 
Government provides the 
cherubim company comman- 
ders with horses, whereas the 
seraphim, whose clipped wings 
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prevent them fiying, have 
not yet received horses (after 
all they were only indented 
fer just before the first battle 
ef Ypres), and therefore are 
compelled to footslog. 

Still, since to-day the lesser 
lights were to take command 
and the company commanders 
to umpire, things were not so 
bad as they might have been, 
and then there was always 
the prospect of seeing H.R.H. 
Prince Henry tucking away 
bread and jam and ginger- 
beer with the rest of his 
schoolfellows. One does not 
entertain royalty to tea every 
day ! 

A clank of spurs announced 
the arrival of Chenevix, the 
leader of D Company. His 
outfit was really beautiful, 
with field-boots and spurs to 
raise the envy of any divisional 
cavalry commander. 

“Goin’ cycling again, I sup- 
pose, Chenevix,” said Major 
Carnaux pleasantly. 

“No, Major,” said Chenevix. 
“T’m joining the A.S8.C. Mechan- 
ical Transport branch. Hence 
the get-up! Spurs aren’t quite 
long enough, though. They 
told me to get extra long ones. 
Handy for opening petrol tins.” 

Carnaux is, by virtue of his 
profession, in touch with the 
Ordnance Survey, and so fills 
the mess with maps of all sorts, 
sizes, and scales. When the 
war broke out he was, and 
for that matter still is, dur- 
ing week-ends, Decipherer of 
Cuneiform Inscriptions at the 
British Museum. Naturally 
the War Office seized him as 
a censor for the original Ex- 
peditionary Force, and he was 
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one of the first men to set foot 
on French soil in September 
14. We understand that the 
British Museum are contem- 
plating a large frieze over the 
main entrance depicting Car- 
naux, with sword and buckler 
and wreath-circled helmet, 
being embraced by the women 
of Calais as he steps off the 
gangway of the leading British 
trireme. In person he is of 
medium height, and most 
cheerful demeanour and ap- 
pearance. 

In the background of the 
scene were various orderlies 
from the squadron, leading 
about the chargers provided 
for the umpires. Talking to 
one of them is “‘ Broncho Bill,” 
the squadron commander. 
“Broncho Bill” is one of 
those people you cannot look 
at without your mind at once 
turning to horses, which is 
passing strange, for he began 
life as a railway engineer in 
India. But then as a matter 
of fact people of his stamp 
always do gravitate to that 
delectable land, where even 
the poorest “sub” can keep 
&@ pony or two. The Makkipur 
railway must have had a 
thrusting reputation in the 
local tent clubs when Broncho 
was on it. 

“When do _ the _ schools 
arrive?” asked Shipman, O.C. 
of No. 4 Cadet Coy. 

“T think 9.50,” said Car- 
naux, “but I expect Tweedle- 
dum will be collecting usin 
@ minute for C.0.’s pow-wow, 
and we'll get definite details 
then.” 


“ Yes, I see his old bald head 
coming out.” 
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“The C.0. wants the um- 
pires in the tent, please,” called 
out Tweedledum. 

They all trooped in and 
stood in a semicircle round 
the table, while Tweedledee 
issued copies of the orders. 
The C.O. proceeded to explain 
the scheme. 

“The schools will form two 
battalions under the command 
of Major Burgoyne of Loam- 
ington School. They will 
march three miles to Bourne 
End, and from there advance 
in two columns through Pine- 
hill Park and attack the Fallen 
Angels, who will be in position 
somewhere west of the Park. 
The company commanders will 
be detailed to schools as um- 
pires (you'll find your schools 
written on your orders). When 
the boys have been detrained 
they’ll fall in on the cricket 
ground, and I want you all to 
meet me there at 10.30. That’s 
all; thank you, gentlemen.” 

Every one saluted, and they 
all marched out and strolled 
down to the station just as 
the first train-load arrived. It 
was mostly Carnaux’s con- 
voy, Aldenham and Merchant 
Taylors. 

Followed Harrow with a 
band and a diminutive bugler 
who was out of the train long 
before it stopped in order to 
“sound” in good time. 

The last train arrived with 
St Paul’s, which was Lewis’s 
(commander of No, 2 Cadet 
Company) special care, and he 
followed them down to the 
cricket ground, where the 


schools were forming up in 
two columns. 
The cricket ground at Loam- 
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ington lies between the canal 
and the railway embankment, 
about the only real stretch of 
level ground in the place. It 
was occupied by a great con- 
course of people, collected to 
see the heroic youths and to 
listen to the unwonted music 
of a real “sogers’” band. All 
round the ground were ad- 
miring groups of sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, flanked by 
myriads of small boys and 
loose dogs, while various 
loafers as yet not combed out 
by the Military Service Act 
leant against the canal rail- 
ings spitting and criticising. 
The two battalions were 
drawn up in column facing the 
narrow entrance where the 
band was posted, and cheru- 
bim umpires were busy trying 
to induce their horses to get 
past the big drum. The 
central figure on the ground 


was undoubtedly the O.T.C. 
field officer commanding the 


schools, Major Burgoyne. Not 
only was his exalted rank a 
draw for the public eye, but 
also the fact of his various 
civic dignities added to the 
lustre of his presence. Loam- 
ington at large felt that with 
their protection committed to 
such able and patriotic hands 
they could sleep in their beds at 
night without fear of raiding 
Zep or marauding Hun. Who 
indeed are the Prussian Guard 
compared to the veterans of 
the Loamington O.T.C., and 
what child of Atilla would 
dare face “Our Willie there in 
the front, the only boy in the 
battalion in step”? 

_ Around the doughty Major 
gyrated clusters of lesser 
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luminaries like minor planets 
round a radiant sun. Order- 
lies galloped frantically hither 
and thither pursuing errant 
company commanders, while 
strutting sergeant-majors (age 
sixteen) blustered and fumed 
with regard to the rear rank’s 
dressing, and perspiring bug- 
lers, still younger, wrestled 
with pirouetting chargers, 
The band meanwhile puffed 
vigorously into their bugles, 
and the big drummer smote 
lustily upon a drum as big as 
himself. 

Eventually the massed bat- 
talions broke into column of 
route, and amid the plaudits of 
the admiring crowd and the 
attention of the aforesaid 
small boys and dogs, swung 
into the High Street with the 
Major at their head. Dotted 
along the column rode the 
umpires. 

Down the valley swung the 
column in the bright sunshine. 
The weather, marvellous to 
relate, was really summer ; and 
still more wonderful, the tem- 
perature on this June day was 
at least ten degrees above 
freezing - point. (The Loam- 
ington thermometer generally 
breaks if it rises above 50°.) 
On through the town they 
passed while the music of the 
band died away in the distance, 
out into the smiling country, 
away down the London read 
between the high dusty hedges, 
Then turning north they 
crossed the canal and pressed 
on towards the rendezvous 
where actual operations would 
commence, hard by the village 
of Pottenham. From Potten- 
ham towards the west extends 
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a long sweep of gorse-covered 
common, flanked on the north 
by the close coverts of Pinehill 
Park. The enemy (the Fallen 
Angels) were reported to be 
holding a position at the 
extreme west of the common, 
some four miles away, so the 
O.C. decided upon a frontal 
attack over the common, com- 
bined with a flanking move- 
ment through Pinehill Park. 
The climax would be reached 
when the harassed foe should 
eventually be hurled down the 
steep ravine at the western 
extremity of the common, and 
such as escaped drowning 
would be bayonetted at ease 
in the tangled copses at the 
foot around Aldbury village. 

Burgoyne himself would ac- 
company the flank attack to 
ensure its delivery at the 
correct time, for he held that 
the commander should be with 
the decisive attack, and the 
critical point was undoubtedly 
the west end of Pinehill 
Park, where the enemy’s left 
might be deftly turned by a 
skilful thrust at the right 
moment. 

The boys shook themselves 
into column once more and 
stepped off. The right column 
advance-guard had not gone 
half a mile when fire was 
opened on them, and they 
recoiled in disorder while 
perspiring subalterns hurled 
themselves through the prickly 
gorse- bushes in valiant en- 
deavours to induce their 
platoons to deploy. The 
schoolboys being liberally pro- 
vided with blank, opened a 
heavy fire, while the enemy 
(limited to twenty rounds per 
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platoon) replied methodically 
with one shot per two minutes. 
Signal flags fluttered right 
and left and centre, and the 
advancing column, now in 
fours about 300 yards away, 
deployed for the attack. 
Finally they surged forward, 
and a trickle of weary pack- 
carrying figures clambering up 
the banks on the opposite side 
of the sunken road showed 
that the enemy would not face 
the bayonet. 

Evidently this was a mere 
hastily prepared ambush, and 
the Loamington machine-gun 
detachment, busily agitating a 
rattle at the side of their 
wooden gun, reflected sadly 
that their moment had not yet 
come. So resignedly they 
packed up gun and tripod and 
fell in again in rear of the 
column. Behind them were 
two disconsolate Angels 
“prisoners of war,” in charge 
of an imp of fourteen. 

The signal flags fluttered 
again and the force moved on 
—until it eventually entered 
the road to Pinehill Park. 
The high wooded banks gave 
good promise of further am- 
bushes, and the Loamington 
commander flung out a flank 
guard into the woods. It was 
very prettily handled, and 
Lewis found occasion for 
commendation, for the work 
was good, distinctly good. 
Trained soldiers might have 
done worse. 

For another mile no sign 
was seen of the foe, until at 
last, as they entered the Park, 
a ragged fire opened from 
some particularly thick copses 
on the left flank, and heavy 
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firing still more to the left 
showed that the other column 
was by no means having things 
all its own way. 

But the advanced guard was 
more prepared this time, and 
the main body pursued its 
rapid way undisturbed till at 
last Shipman, cantering round 
a bend in the road, saw the 
retiring force in fours some 
two hundred yards ahead, 
while four hundred yards be- 
hind the bend came the schools 
also in fours. So he fied 
back and tactfully suggested 
a five minute halt to the 
Major, thus saving an impos- 
sible situation; and by the 
time the schools got under 
way again, the foe had van- 
ished in the Park. 

Debouching at the far end 
of the Park, the pursuers ran 
into quite a strong force 
strung out along the hedges, 
and things began to move. 
Platoon after platoon of whoop- 
ing boys flung themselves for- 
ward on the foe, while the 
umpires, despairing of hand- 
ling the situation with the 
cool judgment and impressive 
dignity that umpiring re- 
quires, retired into quieter 
corners for drinks and smokes, 
till finally the chief umpire 
bethought himself of the 
“Stand fast!” and bid his 
bugler sound the call. 

This was the signal for the 
immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, and the boys, regard- 
less of the foe, proceeded to 
lunch — the most important 
part of the day. 

To Lewis, seated on a fallen 
tree refreshing himself with 
stale sandwiches, entered 
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Broncho Bill and his sub- 
altern. 

“What price this picnic?” 
queried Lewis. “ Merry, isn’t 
it?” 

“You wait till this after- 
noon,” said the cavalryman. 
“ Just wait till the forces really 
close. A rugger scrum isn’t 
in it! Nobody listens to any 
one at all, and everybody 
charges at anything they 
see. The favourite range for 
firing is one yard, and the 
umpires’ chargers are the usual 
mark——” 

“ Don’t I know,” said Lewis. 
“IT was trying to instil a little 
order into a scrum back there 
on the road, when an excited 
youth hurled himself out of 
a bush headlong under my 
horse’s nose. I just managed 
to pull up this side of the 
railway. Don’t know where 
Shipman’s got to, Last time 
I saw him he was on foot, 
cursing like blazes ’cos he’d 
lost his horse. So I’m try- 
ing to look after his lot of 
youths as well as my own, 
and having no end of a time. 
However, this lot don’t eat 
sweets on the march, like the 
last crowd. Influence of the 
war on the young idea, I sup- 
pose! There goes the ‘Carry 
on!’ so we'd better mount 
again.” 


In a little copse near the 
west end of the common, war- 
worn No. 17 platoon was 
strung out in a straggled line. 
The men, who had been on the 
run since before midday, lay 
resting in the cool shade of the 
tall beeches, listening to the 
distant sounds of strife, thank- 
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ful that for the moment no 
enemy were paying them any 
attentions. The sun was for 
once overpoweringly hot, and 
the wearied Angels were more 
than grateful for the short 
respite. Through the trees on 
the flanks one could catch 
glimpses here and there of 
moving khaki figures, but in 
front, over the straight white 
road where the little white- 
walled, red-roofed lodge nestled 
among the dark-green foliage, 
all seemed quiet, almost de- 
serted, save for the buxom 
figure of the lodge-keeper 
standing by the gate, shading 
her eyes as she looked down 
the long, dusty road watching 
the ebb and flow of the mimic 
fray. A listening rabbit at 
the edge of a belt of bracken 
sat up for a moment, and then 
scuttled away at some faint 
far-off noise, 

“Wonder what time we'll 
get home to-night,” groused 
Lance-Corporal M‘Nab to his 
Fidus Achates, Lance-Sergeant 
Williams, “TI wish to heavens 
the show would finish. I’ve 
had enough to last me for the 
next fortnight.” Williams said 
nothing, but listened to the 
rattle of musketry on his right 
flank. He was considering how 
te extricate his platoon from 
the cul-de-sac of the wood, into 
which they had retired. The 
platoon, some seventy strong, 
had got separated from the 
main force, since the company 
on their right, who had been 
driven in a little while pre- 
viously by a wild rush of 
schoolboys, was now retiring 
hastily over the common to- 
wards an entrenched position 
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at South Chapel occupied by 
the Reserve companies. On 
his left, Williams could hear 
distant shots and cheers, much 
whistling and occasional words 
of command, which showed 
that some movement was 
afoot, but so far he had not 
been able to ascertain what 
exactly was doing, and so had 
decided to remain where he 
was. 

“I wonder if there’s any 
ehance of any food,” said the 
persevering M‘Nab. “Also, 
what about a long glass of 
beer? I could just...” 

“At the advancing enemy 
—two hundred—fire,” roared 
Sergeant Williams, and the 
platoon pulled themselves to- 
gether in time to let drive at 
the hordes of Highgate just 
bursting their way through 
the thickets in front across 
the road. 

Before the platoon had really 
warmed to their job they found 
their right flank being driven 
in by a mingled rush of High- 
gate and Loamington. Ser- 
geant Williams swung round a 
section to face the new peril, 
but as he did so warning 
shouts from his left showed 
that the enemy were coming 
on in force on that side also. 

‘“We’re for it now,” moaned 
M‘Nab, as he discharged his 
rifle at point-blank range into 
the Little Mary of a diminutive 
youth in front of him. 

“No. 17 Platoon. Retire 
by alternate sections,” yelled 
Williams. “M‘Nab, your lot 
first! Quiek!!” 

Even as the first section rose 
and turned to double off, the 
commander of the schools, a 
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heroic figure on horseback, 
followed by twe orderlies, also 
mounted, pushed through the 
brushwood in rear, and, sitting 
there like Napoleon at Auster- 
litz, twenty yards from the 
foe, commanded: “ Now then, 
lads, bring up that machine- 
gun as fast as you can,” and a 
new horde of Loamington boys 
hurled themselves after their 
leader, firing rapid into the 
trapped Angels, while those 
who had no ammunition 
slapped the butts of their 
rifles, or swung their rattles 
lustily. The machine - gun 
clicked away merrily under the 
feet of the battalion com- 
mander’s horse at fifteen yards 
from the enemy. 

Lewis, pushing through the 
crowd, forced his way into the 
centre of the surging mob, 
where, packed into a space of 
about fifty square yards, the 
dauntless remnant of No. 17 
platoon faced all ways at once 
to make head against some 
three hundred schoolboys. 

He felt that the correct 
thing to do would have been 
to have put the gallant Major 
out of action first, but he re- 
flected that it would hardly 
have been cricket to have 
deprived him of one of the few 
days when he really did get a 
full battalion to command. So 
he hurriedly turned to Sergeant 
Williams— 

“ Afraid your platoon is done 
in. Sling arms and march 
them in rear of the school.” 

“Told you so,” groused 
M‘Nab, as they fell in. “ We 
are always put out of action. 
I shot their bally Major nine 
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times, at something under 
thirty yards.” 

“Hulloa, Jack,” piped a 
shrill treble, “done in again! ! 
Call yourselves soldiers?!” 
This from a diminutive figure 
of a schoolboy escort, who 
carried a wooden gun. “ Al- 
ways march you home each 
time. How much if I don’t 
tell Nell that I took you 
prisoner? She'd never kiss 
any one who'd surrendered.” 

“Oh, dry up, you young 
fiend,” jerked out M‘Nab. “I 
tipped you five bob last time I 
saw you!” 

“Yes, but it’s mid-term now, 
and I’m broke. Also, I want 
to buy a new bat. How much 
is it going to be? She told me 
to tell her if I saw you.” 


Having achieved this deed 
of slaughter, the schools pushed 
out into the final of the fight 
on the common, where the 
scene was truly Homeric. Ship- 
man counted not less than four 
attacks and three counter-at- 
tacks going on at one and the 
same moment. Every one ap- 
peared to be obsessed with the 
idea of charging something or 
someone else. If, while en- 
gaged in attacking one objec- 
tive, another more tempting 
appeared the boys swung off 
on to that, regardless of allotted 
frontages. “Casualties” rose 
up and charged in masses at 
unsuspecting platoons stand- 
ing near; small boys, yelping 
wildly, charged weary Angels 
or, failing Angels, others of 
their own kidney ; at one point 
a medley of Angels and school- 
boys were making common 
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cause in rushing the Corps 
machine-gun section. 

Here and there in the turmoil 
of khaki, feminine figures of 
frightened aunts and sisters 
showed up like wreckage in a 
whirlpool. The umpires had 
long since given up hope of 
restoring order, and were 
careering all over the place 
in search of the chief umpire, 
to suggest a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Eventually a bugle 
rang out, and then more bugles, 
and the firing died away, and 
panting subalterns began to 
collect their scattered fiocks, 
while C.O.’s and company com- 
manders assembled for the 
pow-wow. 

Said Shipman to Lewis, as 
order having been restored they 
were riding back— 

“Some nightmare, what? 
But the schools enjoyed them- 
selves, I fancy.” 

“Yes,” said Lewis. ‘Con- 
sider, The school O.T.C.’s are 
now ‘it.’ See how the war 
fever has caught every one 
down to the smallest fag. A 
school is very much an image 
of the country it is in. When 
I was at school in France we 
wore a uniform, kepi, chevrons, 
&c. We had a drum and bugle 
band, and the sous - officiers 
were personages. We talked 
of glory and tried te look like 
soldiers, The more important 
we were in the school the more 
military we became. 

At school in England, I re- 
member how the average boy 
looked down upon the school 
corps. To enter it was prac- 
tically to lose caste. If you 
joined the ‘Dog-shooters’ you 
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were looked upon as more or 
less insane. Merely the young 
idea following their parents’ 
train of thought; the whole of 
English ideas on ‘militarism’ 
generally visible at a glance in 
almost any school. It’s rather 
amusing. Comes the war: the 
papers go daft, slobbering over 
the military they sneered at 
six months back. The school- 
boys rush to join their school 
corps. It’s a quaint world. I 
often wonder how these school 
O.T.C. officers, who laboured 
against every disadvantage in 
the dead old days before the 
war, can speak kindly to the 
new members who stood out 
before. I suppose it’s the 
military tradition. We don’t 
spend our days gibing at the 
newly joined who used to gibe 
at us. We merely thank our 
stars that the country’s sane 
at last. If only old Roberts 
had lived to see this to-day. 
These O.T.C. fellows must have 
a lot of his spirit. Instead of 
sitting down to say ‘I told you 
so,’ they buckle to to teach you 
and say nothing about all the 
times they vainly implored you 
to join for the sake of your own 
honour, which is your country’s 
honour. Every screw doing 
its share in the machine at last, 
long last. When these boys 
grow up we shall have an army 
ready to hand, instead of a lot 
of undisciplined, football-watch- 
ing, weedy -looking, graceless 
youths. We shall be ready for 
war, and then, thank the Lord, 
we won't get it. Sz vis pacem 
para bellum. Jolly good motto 
that for any school O.T.C.” 
“Sure!” replied Shipman. 
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V. THE BIRTH OF 


It was very early morning 
in Loamington—to be precise 
it was 5.15 aM. of a May 
morning. It was also damp 
and muddy, and the air was 
very raw. On the slope of 
the.common, facing the town, 
No. 2 Cadet Company was just 
coming out of the trenches, 
where they had passed the 
night, for cherubim and sera- 
phim alike have weird, fanat- 
ical ideas about training, and 
think that because one is at 
war, one should therefore lead 
as uncomfortable a life as 
possible, Phayle and Gamaliel 
are, if possible, even “dafter” 
on this point than the re- 
mainder. So behold the eom- 
pany clambering painfully out 
of the trenches, very muddy, 
dog-tired, and chilled to the 
bone. They were laden with 
picks and shovels and coils of 
wire, and in the early dawn, 
the packs seemed even heavier 
than usual. Also they were 
fed-up with work, and as an 
extra reminder of their slavery 
they could see below them, 
nestling peacefully in the 
valley, the sleeping camp of 
another company. Lucky 
devils — they didn’t have to 
spend nights in the trenches! 

They assembled wearily and 
slowly, and the platoon com- 
manders endeaveured to get 
them into some formation, but 
why should they worry about 
dressing on a show like this? 
“People at the Front don’t 
trouble about dressing—they 
kill Huns.” Eventually the 
Sergeant-Major having snapped 
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ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


off several people’s heads, and 
the Sergeant Instructor of 
No. 4 platoon having addressed 
exceedingly sarcastic remarks 
to his men, the company was 
reported present. 

Lewis, who had been con- 
ferring with Phayle in the 
front-line trench, walked over, 
looking more than _ usually 
sallow and livery in the chill 
morning eir. Instead of 
marching off the company, he 
ordered arms and started talk- 
ing, while the cadets shivered 
at attention. He appeared to 
be displeased with life, and 
his remarks were extremely 
crisp. 

Firstly, he asked Phayle for 
his opinion of the night’s work, 
for the cadets had been sup- 
posed to be at work all night. 
Phayle cleared his throat about 
three times, and then in a dry, 
despondent tone, said that the 
chief points that had struck 
him were the general air of 
slackness and lack of interest, 
and the amazingly poor out- 
put of work. After which he 
cleared his threat again, and 
said he had nothing further 
to say! 

Then Lewis got down to it, 
and made a small speech, which 
was chiefly studied insults. 
He said that there were three 
salient features about the 
night’s work, or should he 
say, lack of work—firstly, the 
most disgraceful slackness ; 
secondly, the absolute lack of 
interest and intelligence dis- 
played by the cadets, practic- 
ally without exception; and 
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lastly, the amount of work 
executed. He said he’d known 
a tired company of Indians do 
more in half an hour with an 
entrenching tool than No. 2 
could do in six hours with full- 
sized tools, and to finish up he 
said that the lack of discipline 
and the slovenly turn-out 
would have disgraced a brand- 
new draft of recruits. To 
wind up the oration, he an- 
nounced that the company 
would spend the morrow’s 
night repeating the work, and 
if considerable improvement 
was not noticed, all leave 
would be stopped. He then 
named a couple of cadets, 
to whom he had evidently 
taken a dislike, and stopped 
their leave for three weeks 
straight off. (In cadet com- 
panies we always get leave 
from Saturday midday till 
Sunday night.) After this 
he allowed them to march 
home. 

Said Cadet Greenway to 
Cadet Robinson, “What a 
tripehound the fellow is— 
keeps us out all night and 
expects us to work the whole 
time, and then talks like that 
in the morning. Might be a 
damned Hun by the way he 
goes on. Wish to Heaven 
we'd gone to a company where 
they treat you like gentle- 
men.” 

“Same 
Robinson, 

“Then there's that vile trick 
of his of making us all sling 
arms on the same shoulder, 
and dancing up and down the 
column like a cat on hot bricks, 
to check our dressing and step 
on the march; as if all that 


here,” respended 
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old-fangled twaddle mattered 
in war-time.” 

“Yes, and Phayle’s worse 
than he is. Asked me yester- 
day if I wanted a commission, 
and when I said ‘ Yes,’ told me 
I wasn’t likely to get one the 
way I was going on—said we 
had such a light time here that 
we might at least have the 
decency to work while we were 
on parade!! Light time—I like 
that!” 

“T know the sort of thing,” 
sympathised Robinson, “the 
usual way these beastly regu- 
lars talk. I was speaking to 
my brother about it; he’s just 
got his commission in a jolly 
fine regiment, the 3/39th Wes- 
sex Rifles. He said it was all 
rot, and wondered I didn’t try 
and get a transfer. I told him 
how much I knew before I got 
into a cadet company at all, 
and he said any C.O. would be 
glad to get me at once to take 
a draft straight out to France ; 
and now these bounders come 
along and-talk to me as if I 
was a schoolboy, and tell me 
I’m as ignorant and as lazy as 
I can possibly be. The frozen 
limit, I call it.” 

Just then the company 
passed a few early risers of 
another company, who were 
sleepily admiring the dawn. 
They gazed with astonishment 
at No. 2 and made several 
comments, apparently faceti- 
ous, judging by their expres- 
sions. This was the last drop 
in the cups of Greenway, 
Robinson, and the rest of their 
fellows of No. 4 platoon, and 
they relapsed into a stony 
silence, while the company 
pursued its saddened way 
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homeward, where they were 
dismissed with the request— 
“Would they at least try 
and look like soldiers the next 
time they came on parade.” 

“Need some handling yet,” 
said Phayle to Lewis, as they 
walked home to breakfast. 

“Yes,” answered the skipper, 
“but they’re not half a bad 
lot really, only they’re mostly 
babes, and imagine that the 
sole thing they’ve got to do to 
become efficient officers is to 
buy a Sam Browne; but they’ve 
got the makings of a jolly good 
company.” 

“Some of the others jeer at 
them a bit,” interposed Gam- 
aliel— gibe at them for work- 
ing so much, and so forth and 
so on, and altogether they’re 
rather fed-up. They’ve got 
an idea that we're all brutal 
martinets,” 

“‘T wonder what they’d have 
thought of the life of the newly 
joined subaltern in pre-war 
days?” remarked Lewis. “I'd 
like to have seen my senior 
subaltern and sergeant-major 
teaching ’em. I think they’d 
have breken down from nervous 
strain after a fortnight of what 
I had when I joined.” 

One morning in the middle 
of June, No. 3 platoon was 
lying down by the roadside 
during the midday halt dis- 
cussing life in general. The 
rest of the company was spread 
around doing likewise. Lewis 
had just been addressing a few 
of his choice remarks anent 
discipline to the company and 
sketching out the afternoon’s 
programme for them. It ap- 
peared to be even more stren- 





uous than the morning’s effort. 
Owing to a batch of newly- 
commissioned having just left, 
the No. 4 platoon of last month, 
with one or two exceptions, had 
gone up in the world and were 
now No. 3. Robinson and 
Greenway were holding forth 
on esprit de corps and dissect- 
ing Lewis’s speeches on the 
subject. 

Quoth Robinson, “I quite 
agree with what he says about 
looking smart on parade. One 
can quite see that it’s nicer to 
be in a company that drills 
decently, and is a pleasure to 
look at on parade, handles arms 
smartly and so forth. But I 
couldn’t follow that twaddle he 
talked about officers looking 
smart at all times, on parade 
or off. Then what was that 
blither he talked about an 
officer’s stars being ‘badges of 
servitude’ or words to that 
effect? Conveyed nothing to 
me.” 

“Oh, I followed him all right 
there,” replied Greenway, “ but 
I should say it’s exceeding 
doubtful if he’s sane. Appar- 
ently his theory is that an 
officer, by virtue of his position, 
is the servant of his men, and 
in consequence ought to do 
more werk than them. When 
the ordinary day’s work is 
finished he should be running 
round doing extra work in 
order to make them more com- 
fortable, while they go off and 
rest; or sweating away learn- 
ing more, in order to teach 
them better. Lying awake at 
night thinking out schemes to 
make their life more interesting 
or their hardships and dangers 
less. Seems absolute drivel, 
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but that’s what he was saying. 
I’ve got two cousins just 
gazetted in the new army, but 
they don’t seem to waste any 
time that way. They always 
cut away directly parade’s 
dismissed and catch the first 
train up to London to have a 
good time. They tell me that’s 
what the men expect an officer 
to do, and would look down on 
him if he pottered around in 
camp when he might be at the 
Empire.” 

At this point Lance-Corporal 
Meadows, a thoughtful-looking 
man, somewhat older than the 
rest of the platoon, joined in 
the argument, 

“TI wonder if your cousins 
know quite as much as our 
officers do about the army and 
about what the men think? I 
saw Mr Phayle working in the 
office last night at 7 P.M., and 
we were dismissed at 5, and 
jolly glad to get away after 
that march.” 

The previous day the platoon 
had been out most of the day 
doing a rearguard action, and 
suffered considerably at the 
hands, or rather tongue, of 
their instructor. 

“I expect he was writing 
letters,” said Robinson. 

“No, he wasn’t,” said 
Meadows. “I think he was 
correcting the reports and 
sketches we made yesterday. 
It’s not the first time I’ve 
seen him working at that time 
either.” 

“And Mr Silver” (that’s 
“Gamaliel”) “was here all 
Saturday and Sunday getting 
the new mess-tent ready, and 
getting in furniture and so 
forth to start the mess, I 
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know that, because I was 
house-guard and so didn’t get 
away for the week-end. I 
wonder if your cousins do any- 
thing like that.” This from 
Corporal Wren, one of the 
steadiest of the cadets. For 
the moment he is commander 
of No. 3 platoon. 

‘* Anyway,” said Robinson, 
“Captain Lewis is a slave- 
driver, and makes us work a 
jolly sight too hard. And he’s 
always gassing about discip- 
line, as if it was the only thing 
that mattered. Strafed me 
like blazes yesterday because 
I had on a pair of Bedford 
cord breeches. Told me that 
if I couldn’t learn to obey how 
did I expect to command any 
one. Just like him to give 
orders that we weren’t to wear 
cord breeches. What on earth 
has that got. to do with war? 
In my brother’s regiment they 
wear what ,they like. He 
always comes home on leave 
every week-end in field-boots 
and spurs. Why the blazes 
shouldn’t you wear what you 
like? What has that got to 
do with winning the war? I 
don’t see that it’s got any- 
thing to do with discipline 
either.” 

“He told me something in 
that line, because he saw me 
with bright buttons instead of 
the beastly black ones we're 
dished out with, I believe his 
idea is to annoy us as much as 
possible, Don’t you think so, 
Meadows?” Thus Railling, 
a small weedy youth, who had 
evidently just left school, and 
groused bitterly at finding that 
he had still got to obey orders. 

“No, I think he’s quite right 
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there. If men don’t obey 
orders you can’t hope to win a 
war, and if we, who hope to be 
officers, don’t learn obedience, 
how can we expect our men to? 
I’m a schoolmaster in private 
life, and I know what a differ- 
ence good discipline makes. 
But I think he does work us 
too hard sometimes.” 

At this moment another 
company passed them, home- 
ward bound, and halted for a 
few minutes. 

“Going home to lunch,” 
queried one of the newcomers, 
“‘er going to have your usual 
bread and cheese in Pinehill 
Park? You live like a lot of 
Tommies in your company.” 

No. 3 platoon looked at 
him moodily, for the remark 
rankled, and they felt there 
was no retert to be made. 
But when that company moved 
on again, Meadews remarked 
to the rest of the platoon— 

“They ‘may have luneh at 
home and ‘live like gentle- 
men,’ but it’s a pity they ean’t 
keep step. Look at that rear 
section.” 

The platoon looked at them 
critically, and Greenway said— 

“ Yes, it’s not exactly beauti- 
ful, and look at those rifles all 
over the place. I’m not sure 
the captain’s not right about the 
slinging arms all on the same 
shoulder. We leek a sight 
smarter than they do. I 
wouldn’t mind Lewis on that 
ground if he didn’t worry us 
so when were not on drill 
parades. It’s on fatigues and 
trench work that he gets so 
d——d riling.” 

At this moment Lewis blew 
his whistle, and the company 


scrambled to its feet and fell in 
fairly smartly. 

Gamaliel watching them fall 
in remarked to his sergeant- 
instructor, “‘ They'll be soldiers 
yet. They’re beginning to 
smarten.” 

“ Yes, sir, I spoke to them a 
bit yesterday. They’re good 
lads and keen, but they don’t 
realise quite the amount of 
work they’ve got to do, I’ve 
seen worse, far worse.” 


Lewis was holding forth to 
the company at the end of a 
very long and weary day in 
July. They had really done 
quite well, all things consid- 
ered. When they marched 
they marched like men, and 
when they had to dig they 
worked like stokers, As 
Phayle said, “They're be- 
ginning to try and think 
they’re soldiers. We'll make 
men of ’em yet.” 

“You're a@ great improve- 
ment on what you were two 
months ago,” said Lewis. “I 
generally make a habit of 


damning you six days a week, . 


but I don’t mind praising you 
faintly just for once. You've 
just come baek from Aldbury, 
a shade over five miles, in an 
hour and twenty minutes in 
full marching order at the end 
of along day. You kept your 
dressing and your step all the 
way, and, to tell the truth, 
you’re the nearest thing I've 
seen to a company of régulars 
since I left the front. You 
handle your arms quite credit- 
ably, and you’re just beginning 
to take a soldierly pride in 
yourselves, and in consequence 
we are beginning to take a 
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pride in you too, Felt quite 
proud to march at the head of 
you yesterday. If you go on 
like this you'll be a company 
yet. Dismiss!” 

Every man turned sharply 
to his right, slapped the butt 
of his rifle smartly, halted a 
moment, and marched off. 

As they entered their quarters 
they found a new draft stand- 
ing outside. A batch of cadets 
had just departed on leave 
pending gazetting, so that 
Robinson, Greenway, and com- 
pany found themselves at last 
in the heights of the company’s 
Olympus, namely, No. 1 pla- 
toon. There was a distinct 
change in their bearing now 
from the last time we saw 
them. They carried them- 
selves as behoves men who 
consider themselves soldiers. 
They had begun to look 
askance at units that worked 
less hard than they did, or 
spent a fraction of a second 
longer in changing position 
on parade. They turned out 
smartly even on fatigue, and 
they saluted punctiliously, yet 
with a certain air as though 
they were aware of their worth 
when they did it. In fact 
they were gradually becoming 
soldiers, and therefore men. 
When they got a job of 
work to do, they did it light- 
heartedly but thoroughly ; they 
no longer sat about in corners 
and groused at their servitude. 
They gibed freely at companies 
er regiments they considered 
less smart than themselves. 
They boasted openly of their 
company, and even occasionally, 
mirabile dictu, in confidential 
moments admitted that Lewis 
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was not a bad old stick and 
meant well. They considered 
their subalterns as above all 
other subalterns that had ever 
been seen among the Angels, 
and rammed the fact down 
other cadets’ throats. In fact 
they had established an at- 
mosphere of esprit de com- 
pagnie, which is the first step 
towards esprit de corps, They 
considered themselves the best 
company in the best unit in 
the best army in the world, 
and each of them felt that the 
company’s reputation rested on 
his shoulders. 

Observe Robinson and 
Greenway standing restfully in 
front of the new draft and 
criticising aloud. 

‘Poor lot, Robinson, aren’t 
they? Hardly call ’em soldiers. 
Look at the fourth man in the 
front rank, Got his pocket 
undone, Man in the rear rank 
got bright buttons too, 
Wonder what they sent us 
this mouldy push for.” 

“T expect the other com- 
panies are getting jealous of 
us, and trying to lower our 
standard,” said $Robinsen. 
Then addressing the new- 
comers: “You'll have to buck 
up a bit if you want to stop 
here, you know. We're No. 2, 
and don’t you ferget it. I 
should advise you to smarten 
up some befere Mr Phayle 
comes along or you'll get your 
leave stopped for a cert. 
Can’t think why you don’t try 
and look like soldiers when 
you come here.” 

“We shall have te look after 
them a bit,” said Greenway, 
“or else our reputation will go 
down. They look as if they 
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didn’t like work overmuch 
either, and we shall have to 


chivvy them, I can _ see. 
Hulloa, there’s C Company 
coming along! We'd better 


move away, or they'll think 
this lot belongs to the com- 
pany if they see us with it.” 
They walked away towards 
their quarters. 
‘‘Where are you going next 
week-end ?” asked Robinson. 
“Don’t know quite,” said 
Greenway. “I was going to 
see my cousins. Your brother’s 
in the same brigade, isn’t he? 
Shall we go down together?” 
“Don’t think it’s a good 
scheme. I saw my brother’s 
lot last week. Mouldiest crowd 
you ever set eyes on. No dis- 
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cipline; every one does what 
they d d well like, wear 
any kit yeu please, and the 
slackest lot of officers I ever 
saw. They never seem to do 
any work. Rotten crowd.” 

Just then Lewis came up. 
The two cadets sprang to 
attention. 

“ Looking at the new draft?” 
said Lewis. “How do they 
strike you?” 

“A very poor lot, sir. We 
shall have to handle them a 
good deal yet before they’re 
fit to be in the company.” 

Lewis looked at the two 
youths curiously. 

“Yes. Handling people does 
’em good, doesn’t it?” 

“ GANPAT,” 


A“ 





(To be continued.) 
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Two's TWO. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE ANSWER TO THE TELEGRAM. 


Few hereditary reformers 
have passed an unhappier 
night than Samuel spent in 
the Hostel dedicated to his 
pious grandfather; and no re- 
former of any kind has ever 
refused marmalade next morn- 
ing with more asperity. His 
letter to ‘The Times’ was 
now six columns long and ex- 
ceptionally breezy, but even 
the sublime art of creative 
literature can pall. As the 
morning wore en his spirits 
fell lower and lower, until 
at last the horrible thought 
that ‘The Times’ itself might 
possibly prove unworthy of 
his confidence began to 
poison the very well-springs 
of hope, 

“T almost wish I knew how 
to be profane!” he said to 
himself bitterly. 

And then, as it was getting 
en towards noon, came the 
welcome revelation that true 
Virtue is never quite for- 
gotten by the Higher Powers. 
It came in the form of a 
telegram. 

“For you, sir,” said Fawkes, 
whose manner this morning 
was a blend of sympathy and 
severity that drove the pil- 
laged Reformer almost frantic. 
“It'll either be from your 
doctor or your keeper, I 
8’pose,”” 

Like a ray of sunshine, this 


message greeted Samuel— 


Going to-day to stop 
with Mountappleton. 
ARCHIBALD, 


It had been sent to Major 
Peckenham’s and re-addressed 
by his late host, evidently 
after learning of the in- 
quiries made by Mr Spink. 

“Is the boy waiting?” in- 
quired Samuel eagerly. 

“Bless yer eart, sir,” said 
Mr Fawkes benevolently, “we'd 
do anythink to ’elp your 
friends to find you! The 
boy’s as hinterested as any 
of us!” 

With a hand that trembled 
with excitement, Samuel scrib- 
bled a reply— 


Come instantly Warrington 
Hostel. In serious trouble, 
SAMUEL. 


“Very ’andsomely expressed,” 
said Mr Fawkes with approval. 
“Tt’ll be ’ard to ’and you over 
to the gent; but what ’as to 
be, ’as to be.” 

Samuel made no answer; he 
was saving it up. The key 
turned on a very different 
philosopher. With grim joy 
he now regarded the ungrate- 
ful Warden, the detestable 
Spink, and even the hated 
Fawkes, but as destined vic- 
tims. When he had grasped 
the hand of Archibald, when 


the maltreated Reformer was 
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discovered to be in very truth 
Sir Wyverne himself, what 
vengeance then should be ex- 
acted ! 

Though Samuel admitted— 
nay, boasted—that the vice 
of imagination had been omit- 
ted from his composition, he 
had just sufficient spark of 
something faintly resembling 
it to picture a very satisfac- 
tory scene: his perseeutors 
ranged with bowed heads in 
the dining-hall, the canvas 
bag on the table, and the 
voice of the much - wronged 
baronet denouncing the cul- 
prits without mercy or cessa- 
tion for, say, three consecutive 
hours. In fact, so clearly did 
Samuel begin to see this 
drama that he put the letter 
to ‘The Times’ carefully in 
his pocket, so that in the 
course of his speech Sir 
Wyverne might have the op- 
portunity of reading it aloud. 
(Though, of course, it should 
subsequently be published.) 

And then he waited. And 
throughout the Hostel, from 
Warden to porter, they waited 
too. 

It was in the middle of the 
afternoon that a taxi drew 
up before the archway that 
led into the Hostel, and a 
gentleman alighted. He wore 
a particularly full and bushy 
beard and a pair of tinted 
spectacles—features that sug- 
gested considerable maturity ; 
though his slight figure and 
airy walk made it seem 
probable that he was a rather 
younger man than he looked, 
very likely prematurely aged 
by his heavy responsibilities. 

Fawkes, who had been on 
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the alert since noon, stepped 
out of the lodge at once. 

“Say, porter!” cried the 
stranger, “have you gotten a 
gentleman called Harris step- 
ping here?” 

His accent and expressions 
were strange to East London, 
and Fawkes took considerable 
credit to himself for diagnos- 
ing them at once as American 
(as he well might, for they 
were not exactly the usual 
language of America; in fact 
they were very interesting 
philological variants). 

“Yes, sir,” said Fawkes 
promptly. “You the doctor, 
sir?” 

“The doctor?” said the 
stranger, and it almost seemed 
for a moment that he was a 
little surprised —ne doubt at 
Mr Fawkes’ acumen. 

“Rather, old bird, I’m the 
doo.!” he added instantly. 
“*How’s the patient?” 

Fawkes shook his head 
gravely. 

“°K ’ad a bad turn last 
night, sir. Took to swearin’ 
and cussin’ at me and the 
gentlemen ’ere—somethink aw- 
ful ’e was! Accusin’ me of 
rebbin’ ’im of bags of money 
and I don’t know all what!” 

“Clean off his onion, eh?” 
said the doctor, who assumed 
@ more and more sagacious 
look as the conversation pro- 
ceeded. 

“We didn’t ‘ave no notion 
’e were mad to begin with; 
but a reg’lar ’owling lunatic 
’e become, sir, and no mis- 
take! In fact, sir, we’ve been 
expecting you rather anxious 

“gg 
“Oh, you’ve been expecting 
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me?” said the doctor. “ Well, 
I guess I’ve come all right! 
And now, boss, lead me to 
it!” 

Mr Fawkes led him towards 
the Warden’s quarters. 

“About that there bag of 
gold,” he said confidentially as 
they went, ‘‘’e’s ravin’ some- 
think awful——” 

“See here!” interrupted the 
doctor briskly, “if you’ve boned 
his caboodle, I'd advise you 
to lie low and say nothing. 
Just help me to get him out 
and into that derned cab, and 
I'll wink the other eye. 
See?” 

What Mr Fawkes did actu- 
ally see is uncertain. He cer- 
tainly did not look as though 
he saw an average medical 
praetitioner. 

“S’help me——!” he began 
in an uncertain voice. 

“Help yourself, old bird,” 
interrupted the doctor, “but 
don’t bother me about it. 
Medicine’s my line, not crime.” 

An awed silence fell upon 
Mr Fawkes. In faet, he after- 
wards confided to his intimates 
that he had enjoyed one of the 
most eye-opening, flooring- 
with-a-feather experiences of 
his life, 

The Rev. Jocelyn was the 
next to be impressed by Dr 
Jeremiah O. K. Whistler 
(which it seemed was their 
visitor’s typically transatlantic 
name), 

“Shake!” cried Dr Whistler, 
holding out his hand enthusi- 
astically ; “I reckon I know a 
good man when I see one, and 
you’re the blooming bird twice 
over!” 

“You—er—have come to 


recover our unfortunate friend, 
Mr Harris, I presume?” in- 
quired the Rev. Jocelyn. 

“You never spoke a truer 
word, sir!” cried the. doctor, 
“and I reckon truth and 
ginger-beer are your special- 
ities. Slick back into his 
strait-waistcoat he goes, sir!” 

As Dr Whistler seemed 
anxious to take his charge 
back by a certain train (he 
omitted, they remembered 
afterwards, te specify where 
the asylum stood and from 
what station it was reached), 
and as the Warden was equally 
anxious to terminate his re- 
sponsibility for Mr Harris, Mr 
Spink and Mr Jollins and two 
or three other of the strongest- 
nerved philanthropists were 
immediately collected, and 
with the Warden, Fawkes, 
and the doctor in the van 
the party approached Mr 
Harris’s room. 

The Reformer, whose window 
overlooked the courtyard, had 
observed a certain air of bustle 
and the presence of an ener- 
getic-looking stranger, but as 
he failed to see any sign of 
Archibald, his philosephy was 
again beeoming strained. He 
was endeavouring to console 
himself by forecasting heavier 
penalties for the delinquents 
the longer his imprisonment 
lasted, and planning a very 
severe article for the ‘Fort- 
nightly,’ when he heard the 
key turn for the last time in 
his lock. — 

Assuming his most astrin- 
gent air, he confronted the in- 
truders. They were headed, 
he noticed, by the same ener- 
getic-looking stranger, and be- 
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fore he had time to demand 
the reason of the disturbance 
this gentleman addressed him 
with the remarkable words— 

“Say, boss, your little picnic 
has run dry! Back to chew- 
ing straws is the programme 
now, Harris. Here are your 
boots! Hustle now— get a 
move on!” 

‘Who is this person?” de- 
manded Samuel sternly. 

“Holy Jehosaphat, he pre- 
tends not to know the doo,!” 
exclaimed Dr Whistler. 

‘‘Perhaps his memory is a 
little weak,” suggested Mr 
Jollins (a gentleman whose 
suggestions were always con- 
sidered valuable), 

“Jolly’s got it in one!” 
cried the doctor rapturously. 
“Sakes alive, this place is 
fairly crawling with brains! 
Memory gone — that’s the 
derned solution!” 

“This is the doctor of the 
Asylum what you comed 
from,” explained Mr Fawkes, 
who believed in making things 
clear. ‘Now stick up yer 
foot and I'll put on yer 
boot.” 

Samuel maintained an atti- 
tude of wary hostility, his 
feet tucked well under his 
chair. 

“T sent a telegram to Mr 
Fitz-Wyverne ,” he began. 

“And Fitz wired right 
straight to the Asylum,” cried 
Dr Whistler, “just like the 
sport he is. And down I 
came by the first train.” 

‘Then Mr Fitz-Wyverne has 
actually sent you?” demanded 
Samuel. 

“Sure!” said Dr Whistler. 

Samuel began to waver. 








The proceedings were some- 
what difficult to follow, but 
then Archibald’s proceedings 
generally were. On the whole, 
he decided that Dr Whistler's 
eompany was preferable to the 
philanthropists. 

“You can put on my boots,” 
he said. 

A few minutes later the 
Warden and a select party 
of philanthropists were escort- 
ing their visitors across the 
quadrangle, Fawkes marching 
in front with the suit -case. 
Suddenly Samuel stopped. 

“My bag of money!” he 
exclaimed. “I demand that 
back !” 

“That's all right, boss,” said 
Dr Whistler soothingly. “I’ve 
got it safe for you.” 

The wink which he shot at 
Fawkes nearly gave the finish- 
ing touch to the ex-Bruiser’s 
emotions. The actual touch 
was given a moment later 
when the genial doctor whis- 
pered in his ear— 

“Put it in a pub—they pay 
like Billy O!” 

Samuel and the suit-case 


entered the taxi, and the 


doctor bade the philanthro- 
pists a cordial farewell. 

“See here, boys,” said he, 
“if ever you start a crack in 
the top storey — which, mind 
you, is a thing that may 
happen to the noisiest sports- 
man any day, especially con- 
sidering the rate you live at, 
etcetera,—well, just you send 
for me! So long! Be good! 
Till we meet again!” 

But it was the unfortunate 
fate of Warrington Hostel 
never again to meet Dr 
Jeremiah O. K. Whistler. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—IN THE CAB, 


“Guess I’ve diddled ‘em 
some!” said Dr Whistler com- 
placently as the taxi sped 
westwards. 

Samuel edged into his corner, 
turned sidewards, and looked 
his rescuer up and down very 
carefully and very critically. 
And the more carefully he 
looked, the more unfavourably 
was he impressed. In fact, 
the beard and spectacles struck 
him as the only respectable 
features in an otherwise de- 
boshed individual. 

“Let me tell you,” said 
Samuel severely, “that you 
have taken an unwarranted 
liberty with my person.” 

“Well, boss,” replied the 
doctor cheerfully, “I'll take 
you back to those giddy birds 
if you prefer it. Personally, 
it struck me they’d be the 
better of a wash, shave, brush 
up, having their trousers ironed 
and rendezvousing with a few 
more Society Duchesses, et- 
cetera, etcetera; but of course 
there’s no accounting for tastes. 
I daresay seeing ‘em all to- 
gether in one cage accentuates 
the impression of hairiness ; 
still, if you like that sort of 
atmosphere, say the word, 
cocky, and back you goes.” 

Samuel was conscious of a 
vague impression that the 
doctor’s manner of speech had 
altered somewhat in the course 
of these remarks. It seemed 
@ little less foreign; it even 
had a half-familiar sound. 
But the grave intellect of 
Samuel took no stoek in such 
superficial details. It concen- 


trated on the essentials, and 
in @ very serious voice he 
replied— 

“T regard your strictures as 
merely frivolous; but at the 
same time I do not wish to 
return to the Hostel till I 
have met Mr Fitz-Wyverne. 
I presume you are taking me 
to meet him?” 

“I reckon you can’t come 
nearer meeting Fitz than by 
keeping right along with me,” 
said the doctor confidently. 

For a few minutes Samuel 
was silent, while the doctor 
whistled. Apparently the Re- 
former’s mind was endeavour- 
ing to grapple with the ex- 
traordinary problem of Dr 
Whistler’s appearance in re- 
sponse to a telegram sent to 
Archibald, for his next remark 
was— 

“TI do not understand Mr 
Fitz- Wyverne’s behaviour in 
the least. Why did he send 
you instead of coming him- 
self in response to my specific 
request? I am extremely dis- 
pleased with him.” 

“‘ Well, boss, I reckon it was 
like this,” said Dr Whistler 
(who seemed to have a curi- 
ous habit of revealing his 
transatlantic origin at the be- 
ginning of his speeches and 
disguising it before the end), 
“Fitz said to me, ‘Doc. old 
bird, there’s a pal of mine 
gotten intoa scrape. He’s al- 
ways in trouble; and whether 
it’s a girl this time, or an over- 
dose of old Scotch and a three 
round catch-as-you-can with 
the boys in blue, dash me if I 
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know!’ says Fitz. ‘Anyhow, 
it’s something that won’t do 
my reputation any good if I 
get mixed up in it, so just you 
cut along and bail the blighter 
out for me.’ Well, old bird, it 
was asking a good deal of a 
busy man, but Fitz is a true 
sport, and I’ve got a kind of 
way with me. A man’s got to 
be a pretty bad hat if I can’t 
soften his heart and lead him 
back to the paths of virtue, 
etcetera. ‘I'll bring him back 
sober if I have to make him 
swallow a quart of mustard!’ 
says I; ‘and as for a girl, well, 
if he hasn’t married her, I'll 
get him home somehow, even 
if I have to make him drunk 
again to do it!’ ‘Drunk or 
sober,’ says Fitz, ‘bring back 
old Sam Harris. His weak- 
nesses are more his misfortune 
than his fault. All heart and 
no head is Sam, that’s what 
gets him into mischief !’” 

With paper at its present 
price, it is quite impossible to 
do justice to the Reformer’s 
emotions during this summary 
of Mr Fitz-Wyverne’s conver- 
sation, or to report adequately 
his speech in reply. It was 
very long, very explicit in its 
denials of each insinuation 
(which it covered severally and 
collectively), and remarkably 
acrimonious in tone. In fact 
the only criticism that could 
be made was that somehow or 
other its purport seemed to be 
misapprehended by the doctor, 
for at the conclusion he merely 
remarked— 

“Well, old bird, that’s fairly 
incriminating, but I won’t give 
the show away. Habits are 
dashed difficult to cure, I 
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know, but stick to it, boss, and 
you'll pull through!” 

In the meanwhile their taxi 
had pushed its way through 
the City, crossed London 
Bridge, and spun through a 
number of South London high- 
ways, without the Reformer 
even observing in what direc- 
tion he was being conducted. 
Now it suddenly pulled up 
beside the pavement, and on 
looking out of the window he 
discovered they were opposite 
the foot of the stairs leading 
up to Vauxhall Bridge Station. 

“Where are you taking me 
to?” he demanded. 

There was no answer, and 
turning his head, Samuel found 
to his consternation that Dr 
Whistler had vanished — into 
space he thought at first. 
Then just as it was beginning 
to dawn upon his capacious 
intellect that the doctor had 
slipped out of the cab on the 
far side while he was reading 
the name of the station, he 
heard a familiar voice address 
him from the pavement. 

“ Samuel, old bird!” 

The Reformer turned with a 
start, and beheld the smiling 
face of Archibald. 

“Souvenirs!” added Archie, 
pitching the beard and spec- 
tacles of Dr Jeremiah O. K. 
Whistler into the cab. 

To describe Samuel as 
shocked by the gross decep- 
tion practised upon him, would 
be putting it very mildly in- 
deed. 

“What is the meaning of 
this?” he demanded in his 
most formidable accents. 

“The meaning is,” said 
Archibald, in rather a wary 
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voice and with one eye on the 
back of the driver, “that I 
didn’t know what kind of a 
silly mess you’d got yourself 
into, so I thought a bit of 
disguise would do no harm. 
You’re the sort of sportsman 
who might have an outbreak 
of any kind of new vice. Be- 
sides, I rather suspected you’d 
want to shake hands and end 
the fun.” 

“T certainly do propose to 
end this detestable business!” 
cried Samuel warmly, seizing 
the handle of the door. 

“Steady, old cockalorum!” 
said- Archibald, holding the 
handle on the outside. “It 
takes two to do that, and I’m 
having a ripping time! I only 
just want to have you on tap 
in ease the police nail me. Wire 
me your new address as 
soon as youve got one! I 
must be off now!” 

“Where are you going?” 
cried Samuel wildly. 

“To catch a train. Waterloo 
being a little too public, I’ve 
had to come and catch it here, 
and I’ve cut myself fine for 
time.” He glanced at his 
wristlet watch (price fifteen 
guineas—a recent purchase) 


and exclaimed, “Good Lord, I 
must bolt! Keep virtuous!” 

“My bag of money!” 
screamed Samuel. 

“Haven't got it!” oried 
Archibald over his shoulder, 
“Go on tick—use my name as 
reference ! ” 

And the next instant he 
was across the pavement and 
tearing up the steps, while an 
exceptionally indignant philo- 
sopher was wrenching the door 
open, 

Samuel was not perhaps the 
typical man of action, but even 
a thinker when roused can 
exhibit remarkable energy. 
He dashed across the pave- 
ment, and had almost put his 
foot on the steps when he was 
arrested by a loud and menac- 
ing cry of— 

“Hi! who’s goin’ to pay for 
this keb?” 

For a moment Samuel hesi- 
tated, and in that moment the 
cabman descended on to the 
pavement too, He was a sturdy 
and somewhat truculent-look- 
ing person, the Reformer ob- 
served. And then occurred 
the only lapse in a career of 
otherwise unblemished virtue. 

‘‘Damn!” said Samuel, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SAMUEL’S ADVENTURE. 


By the time Samuel had 
finished one hotly - conducted 
debate with the cabman re- 
garding the reliability of the 
machinery for registering two- 
pences, and another with a 
railway official who insisted 
on his purchasing a ticket 
before rushing on to the 
platform, Archibald’s train 


had been gone for some 
minutes, 

But the Reformer did not 
leave the station. He pur- 
chased a ticket (counting his 
change very carefully), ate a 
bun and drank,a glass of milk 
at the buffet, and then for a 
couple of hours or so paced 
the platform in the thickening 
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dusk, inquiring the destination 
of every train as it came in, 
and cross-examining the porters 
severely to test the accuracy of 
their statements. Finally, he 
mounted into a third - class 
carriage, remarked with con- 
siderable asperity to a fellow- 
passenger that he strongly 
suspected somebody had been 
smoking in this compartment, 
and thereafter gazed sombrely 
out of the window at the 
flitting lights. 

It was rather more than 
an hour later that an ex- 
ceedingly determined - looking 
gentleman, wearing a Shetland 
wool waistcoat and carrying a 
waterproof, alighted at a cer- 
tain station in Surrey and 
proceeded to make the most 
minute inquiries concerning the 
way to Lord Mountappleton’s 
residence. It took some con- 
siderable time to satisfy him 
that he was neither being de- 
ceived intentionally nor mis- 
led accidentally; and finally, 
with a word of warning to his 
informants to be more explicit 
in future, he tramped off into 
the dark. 

The night was quite fallen 
now, and only a stray star or 
two shone through drifting 
clouds to light the way, but 
like a needle leaping to the 
magnet, Samuel strode straight 
for his goal. He followed each 
direction minutely and consci- 
entiously (though always with 
a bitter suspicion he had been 
trifled with), till at length he 
recognised the stately entrance 
to the Marquis of Mountapple- 
ton’s demesne. 

The gates stood open, a small 
fact whose coming importance 
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the philosopher little suspected ; 
and up the pitch-black avenue 
he stalked with a mind be- 
ginning to feel more reassured. 
He had not been deceived after 
all—a pleasant surprise to a 
thorough Reformer. And then 
the lights of the house began 
to twinkle and Samuel to re- 
flect on a new difficulty. 

How should he effect an 
entrance? So superior was 
Samuel’s mind to the plain 
matter-of-fact variety, that 
this problem had not occurred 
to him before. But he now 
began to think very strenuously 
indeed. If he simply rang and 
asked for Mr Fitz-Wyverne, Mr 
Fitz-Wyverne would certainly 
decline to meet him. If he 
asked for Lord Mountappleton, 
what should he say that would 
be believed? And then Fate, 
who had been so unkind, sud- 
denly changed her tactics and 
presented him with a solution. 

As he was standing in the 
black shade of the tree nearest 
to the house, debating the 
question, the front door opened 
and first a dog and then a 
man appeared. The dog (her 
ladyship’s pet poodle) luckily 
scampered in the opposite 
direction. The man (his 
lordship’s butler) strolled 
whistling after the dog. A 
minute later Samuel had 
slipped through the open door 
and was heading straight for 
his bedroom. 

He took it for granted it 
was his, because Sir Wyverre 
always occupied that room, 
and Samuel was incapable of 
imagining himself in any other 
chamber. The tide of fortune 


still flowed with him. He met 
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not a soul; the door did not 
even need to be opened, and 
within another minute Samuel 
was in the wardrobe. 

The light in the room was 
turned low and inside the 
wardrobe it was very dark 
indeed, even though he kept 
the door a chink open, and in 
such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the philosopher 
again began to be visited by 
disquieting thoughts. 

Suppose Archibald rejected 
the proffered hand? Suppose 
he even used violence to escape 
Samuel’s grip? What could 
be done? A hand was a very 
small thing to seize hold of ! 

And then he had one of the 
most wonderful inspirations 
that ever visited a teetotaller. 
Out of the wardrobe he hopped, 
and in three minutes was back 
again—ready. And _ scarcely 
was he safely back before he 
heard a footstep. 

Nearer and louder came the 
step, the door opened, the 
light was turned up, and 
Samuel was on the point of 
throwing open the wardrobe 
door when the stranger passed 
the chink. And, in fact, it 
was a stranger. Samuel only 
caught a glimpse of his back, 
but certainly it was not the 
back of Archibald. Presently 
the light was turned down and 
the gentleman went out again. 

The inspired philosopher was 
dumfounded. He was in the 
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wrong room! For a moment 
he almost gave up his project 
in despair, and then a second 
almost equally brilliant in- 
spiration visited him. In a 
flash he remembered that he 
actually had once stayed in 
another bedroom, and he knew 
where it was too—across the 
passage a little to the right. 
As it was quite impossible for 
him to imagine a part of Sir 
Wyverne being housed any- 
where except in the rooms 
which had housed the com- 
plete baronet, this happy re- 
collection seemed to him 
decisive. 

He hopped out of the ward- 
robe again, tiptoed to the door, 
and seeing the passage quite 
empty and silent, scuttled for 
the other bedroom. Again 
luck was with him. The door 
stood open, and this time there 
was a fire which took the chill 
off the air very gratefully. It 
had recently been piled with 
small coal and for the moment 
gave little illumination, and as 
the gas jet was turned very 
low, the room was pretty 
dark. 

“All the better for my 
purpose!” thought Samuel. 

This wardrobe seemed rather 
too full of hanging garments 
of some kind, so he planted 
himself behind what appeared 
to be a dressing-gown sus- 
pended from a hook on a door. 
And there he waited. 


CHAPTER XXXII,—THE MYSTERY AT LORD MOUNTAPPLETON’S. 


Archibald got back shortly 
before dinner, and he had 
hardly ‘been in his room five 





minutes before his fellow-ad 
venturer entered with an air of 
mingled relief and indignation. 
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“Thank God you are back!” 
he exclaimed. “I began to 
think you had given me the 
slip!” 

“My dear old chap, I’m 
awful sorry,” said Archie 
cheerfully, “but really you 
needn’t have worried. You 
don’t suppose I’d hook it in 
the very middle of such a run 
of luck?” 

“Run of luck!” said Swinby. 
“You're dashed easy satisfied, 
let me tell you!” 

Archibald looked surprised. 

“We've got a ripping car,” 
said he, “and a few quids left, 
and the police haven’t nailed 
us yet, and this is a jolly 
comfortable house, and I can 
get any. number of other in- 
troductions out of my cousin. 
In fact I’ve just thought of a 
brilliant scheme to get him to 
introduce us to some tailors, 
If we can once secure evening 
clothes again, I’d like you to 
tell me what else a good 
sportsman wants!” 

“T can tell you what one 
sportsman wants,” said Swinby 
with feeling, “and that is to 
get out of this house! It’s all 
very well for you spending the 
day in tewn, but I’ve been 
having the nastiest time of 
my life.” 

‘“‘As far as I remember, old 
Mountappleton’s port is rather 
wash,” admitted Archibald. 

“It isn’t his port, it’s his 
sister! I fell inte the hands 
ef Lady Ellvin after lunch.” 

“YT warned you Elizabeth 
was a man-eater,” said 
Archibald. 

“A fat lot of good it was 
warning me when I was in 
the same cage with her and 
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couldn’t get out! She asked 
me if I was Jack Swinby of 
the 35th!” 

“Well, you’d only got to 
lie.” 

“T did lie, but I’m quite 
certain she doesn’t believe me, 
She had a nephew in the same 
beastly regiment, and she’s 
told the others all about my 
distinguished career. If they 
discover I’m really the same 
man, they’ll kick us both out, 
I’m absolutely positive.” 

“T can’t think what makes 
peeple so censorious,” said 
Archibald. “As long as you 
don’t stick umbrellas into their 
eyes and interrupt them when 
they’re saying grace and 
aren't always drunk, why 
trouble about your past life? 
If I ever write a book it’ll be 
called ‘Drunkenness as a 
Health-cure, or Why not Live 
in Jail?’ I say, suppose we 
write it together and begin 
to-morrow! We might make 
a pot of money and do a 
trip to Monte Carlo. What 
ho?” 

“In the meantime,” said the 
Captain without enthusiasm, 
“the question is, how te keep 
that woman quiet?” 

“Leave her to me,” said 
Archibald confidently. ‘I’ve 
really got rather a gift for 
keeping people off serious 
subjects.” 

The spurious Captain Swinby 
ever afterwards recalled his 
dinner at Lord Mountappleton’s 
as the least enjoyable episode 
of his career. He found 
himself actually sitting next to 
Lady Ellvin, and the record 
of the real Lieutenant Swinby, 
late of the 35th Hussars, 
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seemed to be the only subject 
which interested her at 
present. 

She was a large woman 
with a cold eye, a fluent 
tongue, and the highest moral 
standards conceivable. In 
vain Archibald showered his 
happiest conversational gems 
at her across the table. She 
merely stared at him and 
resumed her inquisition. 

“Pardon my saying so, but 
you don’t lie well, old bird,” 
said Archibald confidentially 
when the ladies had left the 
room. 

“T did get a bit mixed 
up,” the Captain confessed 
lugubriously. 

As their host was no smoker, 
the guests were conducted to 
the drawing-room after merely 
the briefest of respites. It 
was far too shert for Captain 
Swinby. 

“T can’t face her again just 
yet!” he whispered desperately, 
and with a mumbled excuse 
about a handkerchief hurried 
towards his room. 

With this slight incident 
began that strange and in- 
explicable series of events 
which, in the deliberate 
opinion of the Marquis of 
Mountappleton (a nobleman of 
wide experience), formed one 
of the most mysterious episodes 
on authentic record. 

His lordship himself always 
attached considerable import- 
ance to this preliminary visit 
of Captain Swinby to his bed- 
room. Certain stories told by 
the servants of their seeing 
the Captain disconsolately 
wandering through the house 
with a harassed expression, 





might er might not be signifi- 
cant, he thought, but Swinby’s 
own story (narrated later in 
the evening) he considered 
highly suggestive. While in 
his bedroom, the-Captain re- 
ported, he heard something 
which sounded like a move- 
ment in the wardrobe, and had 
almost opened the wardrobe 
door in consequence, but as the 
seund ceased, he concluded it 
was only his disturbed nerves, 
and went to the drawing-room 
without making any investi- 
gation. <A certain fact dis- 
covered later undoubtedly sup- 
ported his lordship’s view of 
the signifieance of this inci- 
dent. 

Thereafter for nearly half 
an hour the party in the draw- 
ing-room conducted themselves 
much as parties in drawing- 
reoms generally conduct them- 
selves. Then Lady Ellvin rose 
and left the room, and imme- 
diately after she had gone, 
Captain Swinby, with whom 
she had been conversing, came 
hurriedly to his friend Mr 
Fitz-Wyverne, and they talked 
for @ moment apart. 

The nature of their conver- 
sation was not, however, dis- 
covered by their host, though 
even if it had been he might 
have found it a little difficult 
to see in it any clue. 

“The d d woman has just 
remembered she has an old 
group of fellows in_ her 
nephew's regiment with me 
in it!” whispered Swinby. 

“Til stop her, old bird!” 
said Archibald. 

The next ineident (trivial 
apparently, but momentous as 
it turned out) was the imme- 
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diate departure from the room 
of Mr Fitz-Wyverne. That this 
talented gentleman had some 
ingenious scheme may perhaps 
be assumed, but events inter- 
vened, He -had just entered 
the passage which led to her 
ladyship’s room when he was 
startled by a loud scream, fol- 
lowed immediately by the ap- 
pearance of Lady Elivin herself 
in a state of agitation border- 
ing on terror. 

“Help! help!” she screamed, 
“There's a naked man in my 
bedroom !” 

“Quite naked?” inquired 
Archibald, catching the lady 
in his arms (very soothingly, 
she afterwards admitted). 

“Quite! Absolutely!” she 
gasped. 

“What a shocking affair!” 
said Archibald sympathetic- 
ally. “Lean against the wall, 
old girl, while I go and cover 
him up.” 
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Lady Ellvin’s sworn and 
reiterated statement is that 
she distinctly saw her rescuer 
hurry down the passage and 
turn into her bedroom; that 
there was then a muffled cry 
and a brief sound as of a 
scuffle, and that a moment 
later the door banged, and 
she heard the key turn in 
the lock. 

Thereat the alarmed lady 
fled back to the drawing-room, 
where her broken words brought 
the gentlemen of the party to 
her bedroom door at a run. 

And then the mystery rapidly 
thickened. The door stood 
locked, and knock or shout as 
they liked, they got no word 
of answer. But every now 
and then between the knocks 
they were quite sure that they 
heard distinct but very stealthy 
sounds, as of some one moving 
guardedly about that hitherto 
inviolate apartment. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE HEEL-MARKES. 


What happened within the 
room only one man and those 
few whom he subsequently 
entrusted with his sacred con- 
fidence, have ever known. 

For a moment two men 


knew. Crying “Hi! you im- 
proper fellow there!” Arechi- 
bald charged straight at a 
dim pink figure lurking in the 
shadows. Simultaneously the 
figure sprang to meet him; he 
seized its naked arms— and 
inside of a second later Sir 
Wyverne Warrington-Browne 
alone occupied the room. 

Any baronet who has ever 
found himself, late in the even- 


ing and attired only in his 
boots, in a lady’s bedroom in a 
friend’s country house, without 
either the knowledge of the 
lady or the invitation of his 
friend, will thoroughly sym- 
pathise with Sir Wyverne’s 
predicament. And if to these 
embarrassing circumstances be 
added the facts that he had 
not the faintest intention of 
being there or made any pre- 
parations for leaving, that his 
clothes were all in another bed- 
room and that there was no 
time to go and get them, and 
that even the boots (which had — 
been purchased by practically 
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another gentleman) were dis- 
tinctly tight, mere sympathy 
will seem almost inadequate. 

Though no prude, Sir Wy- 
verne had always been deeent 
to the verge of modesty, and 
his first instinct (which did 
him great credit) was to leap 
to the door and lock it; and 
only then did he turn to the 
problem of sheltering himself 
against the rigours of an 
autumn evening. Unfortun- 
ately bis very anxiety made 
him oversheet the mark, for 
when he stretched an agitated 
hand to turn up the gas, out 
went the flame instead. With 
frenzied vigour the unhappy 
baronet next stoked the fire, 
with the result that the cover- 
ing of dross collapsed and al- 
most put it out. And at that 
moment the cries and knock- 
ings on the door began. 

In almost total darkness, 


Sir Wyverne groped along the 
floor till he found the cast-off 


garments of the vanished 
Archibald, and desperately 
thrust one leg into the ‘arm 
of the under-vest. By the 
time he extracted it again 
little seemed to remain but 
buttons. Another powerful 
leg-drive dislocated the trousers 
of the slender youth, and giving 
up this solution in despair, the 
barenet opened Lady Ellvin’s 
drawers in succession and 
gradually covered himself with 
something—though what pre- 
cisely the ingredients were he 
dared not even guess. 

Then, with several novel 
sensations as he moved, he 
sought for the waterproof 
which had been Samuel’s only 
shelter when’ he left Captain 
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Swinby’s bedroom. What he 
sueceeded in finding was cer- 
tainly not a waterproof, but 
time seemed teo precious to 
waste in finishing touches. He 
gently opened the window, 
discovered a telerably practic- 
able pipe within reach, and 
after shinning down for a few 
yards, dropped into a flower- 
bed, scathed though not seri- 
ously. 

He always maintained after- 
wards that only a professional 
criminal of the widest experi- 
ence could reasonably have 
been expected to devise a better 
programme on the spur of the 
moment than he did. To leave 
as few incriminating footprints 
as possible—that was his sole 
thought in the palpitating 
minutes that elapsed between 
his descent from the window 
and the raising of the hue and 
ery. This end he endeavoured 
to achieve by a series of prodigi- 
ous leaps. It is true that each 
time he descended the heels of 
Samuel’s boots were driven 
inehes deep into the turf, while 
Lady Ellvin’s under-garments 
yielded several times to the 
strain; still, the method en- 
sured a succession of gaps in 
his spoor which unquestionably 
puzzled the loeal constabulary 
next morning. And thus pro- 
gressing, he headed for the 
garden wall ; his verdict on the 
late Samuel’s intelligence be- 
coming more emphatic with 
every bound. 

In the meanwhile the chain 
of events, as subsequently 
pieced together by Lord Mount- 
appleton, was developing 
rapidly. 

“Listen! I’m eertain I heard 
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the window being opened!” ex- 
claimed his lordship. 

His fellow-knockers ceased 
rapping and listened breath- 
lessly. 

“There's a draught blowin’ 
through the key’ole, my lord!” 
cried an exceptionally intelli- 
gent young footman, blinking 
his eye; “the window must 
be open!” 

Instantly the order was given 
to seoure lights and search the 
gardens and park, The gentle- 
men ran to their rooms to get 
into their boots, and it was 
then that Captain Swinby 
made the next discovery. On 
the floor in one corner he dis- 
covered nothing less extraor- 
dinary than a man’s complete 
outfit—suit of tweeds, shirt, 
under - garments; everything, 
in fact, except his boots. 

This was admitted by all to 
account very naturally for the 
nakedness of the mysterious 
intruder; and in fact it was 
considered so encouraging -a 
clue that even the elderly 
Marquis dashed into the shrub- 
bery like a schoolboy, while 
the intelligent young footman 
had seen three glimpses of 
masked figures gliding among 
the trees in as many minutes. 

The only one of the party 
who seemed a little lacking in 
dash was, curiously enough, 
the ex-hussar. His proceed- 
ings were cautious, and {in 
some respects peculiar. Wait- 
ing till the tide had flowed 
out into the grounds, he ac- 
costed a thrilled housemaid, 
borrowed from her a stout 
hairpin, and quietly returned 
to Lady LEllvin’s bedroom 
door, where in a few minutes 
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his skilful fingers had turned 
the key from the outside. 

Thereupon he entered and 
carefully examined that cham- 
ber of mystery; and the 
double discovery that Archi- 
bald was not there, but that 
his clothes were, disquieted 
the Captain exceedingly. 

“He has hooked it after 
all!” he muttered. ‘But 
what the devil on 

He shook his head for a few 
moments over the problem of 
the clothes, and then hurried 
back to his own room and 
immediately packed his suit- 
case. With that in one hand 
and an electric torch in the 
other, he slipped unostenta- 
tiously out into the garden 
and began by examining the 
ground under Lady Ellvin’s 
window. He next swept his 
torch over the grass, and was 
quickly rewarded by the dis- 
covery of two deep heel-marks. 
Following the direction in 
which the toes were point- 
ing, he soon discovered an- 
other pair of indentations, and 
presently a third. 

“It looks like a dashed 
kangaroo!” he murmured. 

Guided by the heel - marks, 
and crying every now and 
then in a guarded voice, 
“Archie, old chap!” the 
Captain found himself at last 
confronted by an immensely 
large cypress with an _ ivy- 
covered wall behind it. He 
had evidently reached the 
limits of the garden, and for 
a minute he hesitated. 

“ Archie, old chap!” he cried 
once more, though with 4 
diminishing hope of getting 
an answer. 
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“Swinby!” replied a voice 
which, though vaguely fa- 
miliar, was certainly not 
Archibald’s. 

It seemed to come from 
above him and from behind 
the cypress. Stepping round 
the tree and flashing his torch 
upwards, he perceived, upon 
its hands and knees on the 
tep of the wall, a crouching 
figure in a very tastefully 
frilled dressing- gown of a 
rich crimson hue. 

“TI say, Swinby!” said the 
figure. 

Captain Swinby started so 
violently that he nearly 
dropped his torch. 

“ Warrington-Browne!” he 
gasped. 

“Hush!” whispered the 
baronet. “Don’t talk so loud ! 
I say, Swinby, I’m in rather 
an awkward predicament.” 

“You—er—do rather look 
like it,” admitted Swinby. 

“And so are you,” added the 
baronet. 

“Well,” said the Captain 
cautiously, “I don’t know that 
I'm exactly in clover — but 
anyhow I’m not in Lady 
Ellvin’s dressing-gown.” 

“‘ Look here, old fellow,” said 
Sir Wyverne in his most 
insinuating voice, “the best 
thing is for us to bolt to- 
gether!” 

It took the ex-hussar barely 
@ couple of seconds to weigh 
this proposal, The deliverance 
of a wealthy baronet from a 
situation so delicate that no 
return the baronet could ever 
make would really be adequate, 
under circumstances that must 
for ever be kept a secret, 
seemed to him one of those 
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rare propositions which have 
no disadvantages whatever. 

“Right you are, old chap,” 
said he; “how shall we manage 
it?” 

“Can you drive a car?” 
asked the baronet eagerly. 

“T’m not a faney driver,” 
admitted Swinby, “but I can 
start that thing of Fitz- 
Wyverne’s, and I think I can 
stop it again.” 

“Well then, get it out of the 
garage, and bring it round to 
the other side of this wall. 
There’s a drive of sorts over 
here. But be sure yeu stop at 
the right place!” 

“But, I say,” exclaimed 
Swinby, “won't Archie have 
taken it off with him?” 

“Archie be damned!” 
replied the baronet, a little 
impatiently it seemed. “I 
know he hasn’t taken it! Off 
you get as quick as you can— 
and by the way, get hold of 
a@ motor-coat for me, a good 
warm one!” 

“ But—er—whose ?” 

“Oh, any one you can see— 
Mountappleton’s. for choice; 
it’s fur-lined. But do hurry 
up, Swinby. It’s a bit chilly 
up here.” 

“Warrington-Browne in a 
stolen dressing- gown, going 
off in a stolen fur coat and 
a stolen motor-car!” said 
Swinby to himself as he 
hurried cautiously through the 
garden. “He takes after his 
cousin Archie more than I 
imagined. Only, thank God, 
old Warrington-Browne’s not 
the man to lose his cheque- 
book! I say, what a bit of 
luck for me if I bring this 
off!” 
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It was about quarter of an 
hour later that Lord Mount- 
appleton, just returned from 
@ somewhat exhausting hunt 
through the park, was startled 
by another disquieting piece 
of news. Captain Swinby, it 
seemed, had appeared at the 
garage, insisted on taking out 
the car in which he and Mr 
Fitz-Wyverne had arrived, and 
driven off with it into the 
night. As he had taken with 
him not only his suit-case but 
a fur-lined motor-coat which 
the chauffeur thought at the 
time he recognised and sub- 
sequently discovered to be 
actually his loerdship’s, the 
affair seemed to require in- 
vestigation. 

“That's three men whe have 
bolted from this house  to- 
night!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded Marquis. 

He had hardly spoken 
before the intelligent footman 
appeared with yet another 
remarkable item. He, it ap- 
peared, had paused at the 
garage to exchange views with 
the chauffeur and had seen the 
departure of Captain Swinby, 
but being a very zealous 
youth, he had not left it at 
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that. He averred that he 
started to follow the ear, and 
after running but a few paces, 
he noticed that instead of 
geing down the main avenue, 
it turned off the drive that 
passed under the wall-of the 
gardens, Thereupon he had 
set out te chase it in earnest, 
and in the course of another 
hundred yards had come upen 
it standing beneath the wall. 

“And the Capting was ’elp- 
ing a man down from the 
wall, my lord—a man in a 
long red coat! So off I runs, 
my lord, to tell your lord- 
ship!” 

“That’s four men bolted!” 
cried his lerdship. ‘By Gad, 
but if they’re up that drive we 
may catch them yet! Take 
twe or three men with you, 
Williams, and after them in 
the fastest car we’ve got!” 

The chauffeur and the zealous 
footman vanished at a run, and 
his lerdship fell back in his 
chair. 

“See that as few other 
people disappear from this 
house as possible,” he com- 
manded; “I shall soon get 
positively weary of counting 
them.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—ACROSS COUNTRY. 


“There's a car coming after 
us!” exclaimed Swinby. 

“Are you sure?” asked the 
baronet, swinging the Rolls- 
Royce straight for the lodge 
gates. 

Swinby leant outwards and 
looked back. 

“ Quite—and they’re driving 
like the mischief!” he said. 





“Confound it!” murmured 
the baronet. 

“Suppose the gates 
shut!” exclaimed Swinby. 

“Dash!” muttered the baronet. 

“‘ By Gad, they’re open!” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried the 
baronet, 

They shot through the gates 
and turned to the left. 


are 
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“Do you know the road?” 
asked Swinby. 

“TIT must trust mostly to 
luck,” said Sir Wyverne; “but 
if our petrol holds out, I ought 
to find my way in the course of 
the night.” 

“Where are you heading 
for?” 

“Home, by George!” said 
Sir Wyverne fervently; ‘if 
you were wearing Lady Ellvin’s 
combinations you wouldn’t 
need to ask!” 

Captain Swinby smiled. He 
had always heard that Suther- 
bury Park was a highly desir- 
able residence. 

For a time they raced through 
the night in silence, the lights 
of the other car sometimes fall- 
ing back, sometimes drawing 
nearer. 

“We've got the legs of 
him,” said Sir Wyverne, 
“but I wish we could shake 
him off altogether. Things 
_— be difficult to explain 
1 RR 

He fell into meditation with- 
out finishing his sentence. 

“Things are difficult to ex- 
plain,” remarked his fellow- 
fugitive ; “that’s to say, a little 
difficult—in places.” 

“Swinby,” said the baronet 
earnestly, “you have done me 
& very great service, and you 
ean rest assured you won't 
suffer by it. If you want to 
Increase my obligations——” 

“Rather, old chap, I do!” 
the Captain hastened to assure 
him, 

“Well then, there are one or 
two facts I wish you would— 
i inasinsinsns”™” 

“Sink,” suggested Swinby ; 
“I know what you mean.” 
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“Exactly,” said Sir Wyverne. 
“ For instance . 

“The dressing-gown,” sug- 
gested Swinby helpfully. 

‘Yes, and 8 

“The top of the wall.” 

“Precisely ; also——” 

“‘Mountappleton’s fur ceat.” 

‘Quite so; in fact one may 
even add——” 

‘You're being here at all!” 
exelaimed Swinby. “It isn’t 
you, it’s Archie driving this 
car! If you nip into the 
house the instant we arrive, 
I'll face the music and ex- 
plain.” 

“You're a very good fellow— 
and most resourceful,” said the 
baronet gratefully. 

“To tell you the truth,” con- 
fessed Swinby, “I’ve really 
acquired my resourcefulness 
from your cousin Arehie. He 
has a perfect genius for 
crime! You don’t mind my 
saying so of a relation, do 
you?” 

“EHr—no,” said the baronet, 
‘‘n-not at all.” 








The report brought back to 
the Marquis of Mountappleton 
by his retainers seemed te his 
lordship to be on the whole 
theroughly unsatisfactory. It 
appeared that by prodigious ex- 
ertions they managed to keep 
the Rolls-Royce in view while it 
described a series of parabolas 
through the surrounding coun- 
try. Finally, it seemed to 
make up its mind which way 
it wanted to go, and a stiff 
chase of fifty miles or so in 
a north - westerly direction 
brought them about 3 A.M. into 
the silent streets ef the town of 
Sutherbury. 
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There they lost their quarry 
for a few minutes, but on 
making a cast round the out- 
skirts of the borough, picked it 
up again just as it had passed 
through the gates of Suther- 
bury Park. The gates having 
been closed behind it, there 
was another brief delay, and 
then up the avenue they tore, 
to find the runaways actually 
standing before Sir Wyverne’s 
door. At least, the car and 
Captain Swinby were stand- 
ing there, and the Captain see- 
ing he had to deal only 
with menials, gave them a 
very brief and somewhat 
high-handed account of the 
escapade. 

His companion, he said, had 
only been Mr Fitz-Wyverne, 
who had developed a sharp 
attack of neuralgia, and feel- 
ing himself no longer fit com- 
pany for strangers, had hast- 
ened to rest his aching head in 
his cousin’s house. As for the 
naked man and the person in 
red on the top of the wall, 
these were merely figments of 
Lady Ellvin’s and the foot- 
man’s fancies, and what the 
devil were they making such 
a fuss about, said the Captain. 

The retainers stated that 
they would certainly never 
have been content to accept 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE 


Joyce Demayne had finished 
a lonely breakfast, and was 
meditating rather sombrely. 
She had been in her lodgings 
for a couple of days with 
nothing to do but to think, 
and the oftener she went over 
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this version, especially as it 
made no reference to the pur- 
loined fur coat, had not Sir 
Wyverne himself appeared at 
the door with the coat over his 
arm, and assured them that 
Captain Swinby’s statements 
were correct. He returned the 
coat with many apologies for 
his cousin’s action in  bor- 
rowing it (which he would 
never have done but for his 
neuralgia), and bade them a 
courteous good-night, where- 
upon there seemed nothing for 
it but going home again. 

“W arrington-Browne squared 
the brutes, I’m certain!” his 
lordship declared emphatically 
to his sister. ‘Never again 
does that man, or any of his 
infernal friends, enter this 
house! And what’s more, I’ll 
write him a devilish sharp 
note, and tell him so!” 

Lady Ellvin believed in 
people carrying out their good 
resolutions. In the morning 
she reminded her brother of 
his as soon as she met him. 

“You haven’t forgotten to 
write to Sir Wyverne—very 
strongly—I hope?” said she. 

Lord Mountappleton smiled 
grimly. 

‘“T have done something 
considerably more effective,” 
he replied significantly. 


ONLY EXPLANATION. 


her recent adventures the less 
translucent seemed the conduct 
of a hitherto valued and re- 
spected friend. In fact, the 
harder she tried to discover 
one single ineident consistent 
with the far-fetched hypothesis 
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that he was an innocent, hon- 
ourable, and truthful gentle- 
man, the more sombre her 
thoughts became, 

The stair creaked under a 
manly step, there was a rap 
on the door, and in walked 
Major Peckenham with a more 
cheerful expression than his 
face had worn for days. 

“'Wyverne’s back!” he an- 
nounced. 

“Back! This morning?” 

The Major was pleased to 
notice that her colour rose a 
little. 

“Well,” said he, “he has 
just sent Bilson down with a 
note, and apparently he ar- 
rived in the small hours of 
the morning.” 

“Not by train, then?” 

“N-no,” said the Major with 
a little hesitation. 

“Do you mean that he act- 
ually walked back again from 
Paris?” she asked in a voice 
that seemed to him a little 
critical. 

“Oh no; he came by car, of 
course |” 

“Why ‘of course’? I didn’t 
know he had taken a car.” 

“Tt wasn’t his own,” ex- 
plained the Major; “at least it 
wasn’t, according to Bilson.” 

“Do you mind telling me 
what else Bilson said?” she 
inquired gently but search- 
ingly. 

“Well,” said the Major a 
little uncomfortably, “it’s 
probably an absolute fable, 
but his account is that 
Wyverne arrived in a strange 
car, accompanied by a strange 
gentleman, and pursued by 
another car.” 


“How very romantic!” ex- 
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“Do 
par- 


claimed Joyce brightly. 
tell me some more 
ticulars.” 

“The other particulars are— 
er—really quite ridiculous.” 

“Still, I should like to 
hear them,” said Joyce per- 
suasively. 

The Major hesitated. 

“T suppose you will hear 
them from some one else,” he 
admitted, “so I may as well 
mention the rubbish now. 
There are merely some im- 
probable details about a lady’s 
dressing-gown, and—er—cer- 
tain under-garments and so 
on, but—er—absolute non- 
sense, of course!” 

“Of course!” agreed Joyce. 
“Sir Wyverne’s conduct lately 
has been so remarkably con- 
ventional that one can’t ima- 
gine him doing anything out 
of the way, can one?” 

For a moment Major Pecken- 
ham seemed to find a little 
difficulty in answering, Then 
he said earnestly — 

“T do hope, Miss Demayne, 
you won't take all this gossip 
seriously. I have known 
Wyverne from his school-days, 
and he is really one of the 
best fellows breathing. He 
wants you to go back, In 
fact, that’s really why I’m 
here. Wyverne’s note was 
simply to tell me to make 
his apologies till he can make 
them himself, and see that you 
packed your things and came 
back. The car is waiting for 
you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Joyce after 
a moment’s pause, “I had 
better go up to the Park and 
see Sir Wyverne. In fact, as 
I am still in his employment, 
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he has a right to order 
nS ERE 

“Tt wasn’t an order; merely 
& most—er— apologetic re- 
quest !”’ interrupted the Major. 

“But I certainly shan’t pack 
my things,” concluded Joyce. 
“Tf you wait one moment I’ll 
get on my hat.” 

She left the Major shaking 
his head gravely. 

“It’s Wyverne’s own dashed 
fault!” he said to himself. 
“And such a fine girl, too,—I 
hope to Heaven he doesn’t 
lese her!” 

She returned in a most 
attractive hat—quite her most 
fetching, he thought, and he 
assisted her into the car. 

“Aren't you coming with 
me?” she asked. 

“No,” said he; “ Wyverne 
wants only to see you this 
morning. I hope to see him 


later, but my business can 


wait. There's absolutely no 
hurry.” 

In fact, the more the gallant 
Major reflected on the way he 
had done his duty, the less 
hurry there seemed to be. 

The first thing that met 
Joyce’s eyes when Horrocks 
threw the front door open was 
a large brown trunk on which 
was inscribed in white letters 
“Lady Warrington - Browne.” 
If it had been intended to 
catch her eye, it could not 
have been better placed, and 
instinctively she asked— 

“Is Lady Warrington- 
Browne going away?” 

“Her ladyship wishes to see 
you for a moment immediate- 
ly on your arrival,” replied 
Horrocks. 

He led her to the morning- 
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room, and there she found her 
ladyship seated, dressed ready 
for going out. The dowager 
only waited till the door was 
closed and then said in her 
driest voice— 

“T have informed my son 
that if you return to this 
house, I shall leave it in- 
stantly. That is all.” 

“Thank you very much for 
telling me,” said Joyce 
pleasantly, and she rejoined 
Horrocks in the hall. 

He led her next to the 
baronet’s study, threw open 
the door and announced her, 
and then as he made his way 
back, smiled inscrutably. 

Joyce found Sir Wyverne 
seated at his writing - desk. 
Beside him lay three letters 
already written. One was 
addressed to the Marquis of 
Mountappleton, another to the 
Manager of the Hetel Chic, 
and the third to the Warden 
of Warrington Hostel; while 
on the baronet’s face was that 
expression which an experi- 
enced literary man would at 
once recognise as characteristic 
of the essayist who has just 
accomplished an exceedingly 
difficult and delicate piece of 
composition. 

He seemed about to greet 
his visitor very warmly indeed, 
but her attitude appeared to 
check him. Yet his smile 
remained very engaging and 
cordial. 

“TI must begin by apologising 
most humbly fer the way 
you’ve been treated,” he said. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” she 
assured him. 

“Still,” he said earnestly, 
“T hope yeu will let me 
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take the blame and make the 
reparation.” 

“It is very good of you to 
wish to.” 

Wyverne looked a little 
nonplussed. 

“I’m afraid you don’t find 
it easy to forgive me; but I 
do hope you won’t let anything 
that has happened stand in 
the way of our—er—resuming 
—well, being just as we were 
before.” 

“So many things have 
happened,” said Joyce. “I 
had better tell you about them 
first, and then you can judge 
for yourself whether — well, 
whether what you suggest is 
possible.” 

Sir Wyverne endeavoured to 
look like a man who was about 
to hear entirely fresh and 
interesting news. 

“When you disappeared 
——” began Joyce. 

“Disappeared!” protested 
the baronet. “You mean 
when I went to—er— well, 
went away.” 

“T mean when you started 
to walk to Paris at midnight 
carrying your luggage and 
leaving me to break the news,” 
said Joyce, smiling very nicely, 
but rather coldly, he thought. 
“Two mornings later I got a 
letter in your handwriting and 
signed by you, telling me to 
come up to town that after- 
noon and meet you at the 
Hotel Chic. There was ab- 
solutely nothing to make me 
feel suspicious 24 

At this point Sir Wyverne, 
who had very rapidly found 
his part of interested audience 
too difficult to play, inter- 
rupted impetuously. 
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“T know all about it!” he 
exclaimed—“in fact I knew 
every detail of everything that 
passed at the Chic, and I 
assure you you needn’t worry 
over the ridiculous episode 
any more. Archibald made a 
perfect fool of himself, but he 
was quite correct in saying 
that I knew what he was 
about and was thoughtless 
enough to give him a free 
hand.” 

“Not with the cheque-book 
surely !”’ she exclaimed. 

“With everything!” he as- 
sured her, and then his voiee 
changed and a new light came 
into his eyes. “And new I 
have something te tell you. 
Joyce, dear ft 

He had risen and come to 
her side. She started back in 
her seat. 


“T love you! That’s all I 


was going to say,” he said. 


She gazed at him very hard, 
but with no answering affee- 
tion in her eyes. In fact her 
curious expression of mingled 
wonder and horror reminded 
him suddenly of the sitting- 
reom at the Chic, 

“You mean te tell me you 
actually allow another man to 
go about forging letters with 
your signature—inveigling me 
into coming up to London to 
meet him, and even to forge 
cheques on your account!” 

“Tt does seem a little diffi- 
cult to explain,” he admitted. 

‘“‘It is impossible!” she cried, 
“unless you have done some- 
thing you oughtn’t to, and this 
is how you pay for it. That 
is absolutely the only explana- 
tion!” 

This reading of the situation 
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smete the unhappy baronet 
like a thunderbolt. For a 
moment he found it absol- 
utely impossible to frame any 
answer at all. She gave him 
but a moment, and then her 
voice stung again. 

“And now I hear that you 
were chased home last night, 
driving a strange car, with a 
strange man and a lady’s 
dressing-gown and——” 

“Stop!” cried the baronet. 
“Dash it, I draw the line at 
what I wore!” 

“What you wore!” she 
gasped. “Do you mean you 
were in the dressing - gown 
and the——?” 

He nodded with an ab- 
stracted air, and then suddenly 
he exclaimed— 

“Look here, the only thing 
for it is to tell you the whole 
truth and just trust to you 
believing me. I give you my 
word of honour it’s all liter- 
ally true, but I don’t suppose 
you'll believe me even then.” 
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Joyce’s expression entirely 
changed. * 

“If you give me your word, 
I shall believe you.” 

He looked gratified — even 
touched, but his eyes were still 
doubtful. 

“T warn you it will be a 
very difficult story to believe.” 

Those horrible doubts began 
to return. Poor Joyce found 
her faith wavering already. 

“T shall try my very best,” 
she said in a voice that had a 
little tremble in it, “ but please 
be—I mean you can be per- 
fectly honest with me!” 

For a moment Wyverne’s 
face cleared. 

“T’ve got one witness!” he 
exclaimed, and then his face 
fell again; “at least,” he added, 
“T hope he will corroborate 
me—or anyhow see that my 
story must be true.” 

He left the room, and Joyee 
tried hard to assure herself 
that everything was going to 
be made quite clear and plain. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—PROOF. 


Mr Swinby having been pre- 
sented to Miss Demayne, Sir 
Wyverne plunged without fur- 
ther preamble into his extra- 
ordinary and (it must be ad- 
mitted) almost incredible story. 
As set forth here, deliberately 
and in plain honest print, by 
a writer of no great talent but 
ef some experience, the course 
of events becomes explicable 
and indeed almost obvious, one 
step leading to another, and 
that to the next, and so on. 
But it sounded quite differ- 
ently when told merely voc- 


ally by a man who actually 
stated that it had all happened 
to himeelf. 

To add to the baronet’s diffi- 
culties, he began to perceive 
very early in the tale that he 
was being listened to by an 
audience, one half of which 
was evidently acutely disap- 
pointed with the insobriety of 
the narrative, and the other 
half speculating as to why it 
was being beguiled with this 
remarkable romance. In con- 
sequence several of the most 
convincing details were acci- 
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dentally omitted, hesitation 
was observable at the less 
convincing incidents, and the 
climax fell absolutely flat. 

“Well,” said Sir Wyverne, 
when he had finished, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether you believe me 
or not.” 

The audienee glanced at one 
another and for a moment 
made no reply. Then with 
a great effort at heartiness 
Swinby observed— 

“A jolly good yarn, old 
chap, I call it! I—er—have 
no gift myself that way, but 
I always appreciate other 
fellows’ efforts.” 

“Dash it,” exclaimed Sir 
Wyverne, “I’ve told you a 
lot of the actual things 
Archibald said to you! How 
do you explain my knowing 
them?” 

“Oh, rather, that’s most 
mysterious,” admitted his 
guest, who was evidently try- 
ing very hard to please; “in 
fact, the only way it can be 
explained is if Archie met you 
when he left me and ran up 
to town,” 

“It’s impossible he could 
have told me all that!” cried 
Wyverne. 

He turned to Joyce and 
demanded— 

“And how do I know all 
about what happened at the 
Chic, if I wasn’t really 
Archibald ?” 

“T have no idea how many 
opportunities you had of meet- 
ing one another after I left,” 
she answered quietly and a 
little frigidly. 

“Look here!” exclaimed 
Wyverne, “I'll tell you a 
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few more things that hap- 
pened.” 

He told them, and they 
were visibly impressed. Indeed 
Joyce grew decidedly uncom- 
fortable, while Swinby opened 
his blue eyes wider and wider. 

“It’s perfectly extraordin- 
ary!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is quite uncanny,” she 
admitted. “But then— then 
it’s so impossible! ” 

“But how do I know all 
about what Samuel said or 
did?” demanded the baronet. 

“Of course, I didn’t know 
that fellow,” Swinby reminded 
him. 

“ And I only saw him onee,” 
said Joyce. 

‘‘Maurice Peckenham can 
confirm every word of it—and 
so can the people at Warring- 
ten Hostel!” 

“Things that we can confirm 
ourselves are more convincing,” 
said Joyce. 

“Much,” agreed Swinby. 

At that moment Horrocks 
entered and came up to his 
master. 

“Her ladyship wishes to see 
you, sir,—immediate,” he said. 

“Tell her ladyship,” replied 
the baronet a little warmly, 
“that I am engaged and shall 
come when I am finished—and 
not before.” 

The butler left, and Sir 
Wyverne turned to his audi- 
ence once more, 

“Explain this!” he cried; 
“what happened at Mount- 
appleton’s? How did I get 
there? How did Archie dis- 
appear? How did the naked 
man disappear? How do you 
account for their elothes being 
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left in that house, and them- 
selves vanishing ?” 

They were evidently im- 
pressed, and both hesitated. 

“Are you quite sure the 
clothes were left there?” asked 
Joyce. 

“T saw them,” said Swinby. 

“You did,” she exclaimed. 
‘And you are certain whose 
they were?” 

“They looked like Archie's, 
but of course I can’t answer 
for the other fellow’s.” 

Her face fell a little. 

“Tf I could only be quite 
certain of that!” she exelaimed, 
“and if ene knew that both 
Archibald and Samuel had 
really vanished! What a pity 
you both left so hurriedly !” 

“There were reasons for 
that,” said Swinby. 

“Couldn’t you go back and 
get the clothes and make 
inquiries ?” 

“Swinby might,” suggested 
the baronet. 

“Or Sir Wyverne might,” 
suggested Swinby. 

“But I think it would be 
inadvisable,” added the baronet, 

“Extremely,” agreed Swin- 
by. 
ieiienly Joyee’s eye grew 
brighter. 

“Have you any more of 
those capsules left?” she 
asked. 

“No,” replied Wyverne em- 
phatically, “I am thankful to 
say I haven’t, and I have 
learned my lesson too well to 
make any more!” 

“Well then,” said Joyce in 
a voice that seemed not far off 
tears, “how can you possibly 
expect even your greatest 
friends to——” 
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She was interrupted by the 
entrance of the dowager, an 
open letter in her hand, and 
on her face as formidable an 
expression as her oldest ac- 
quaintance had ever seen there, 
Lady Warrington-Browne sur- 
veyed the party with a hostile 
and yet triumphant eye. 

**Wyverne,” she began, “for 
the second time this morning 
you have been grossly lacking 
in respect for me. On the first 
occasion I warned yeu I would 
leave the house if you persisted 
in your intention ef asking 
Miss Demayne to return. On 
the second occasion yeu re- 
fused te come to me when I 
sent for you. Had you come, 
you would have been spared 
the public exposure I mean to 
make now; and after it is 
made I do not think there is 
much chance of any self - re- 
specting woman consenting to 
act as your secretary any 
lenger.” 

“This sounds very eminous, 
mother,” replied the baronet 
with his customary courtesy. 

“Hush!” she said, “I do 
not wish any of your affecta- 
tions of politeness now. Here 
is a letter which has just come 
to me from Lord Mountapple- 
ton. It is so urgent that he 
has sent a man with it in a 
car. I shall now read it 
aloud to you, and” (she added 
with extreme asperity) “your 
friends :— 


DEAR LADY WARRINGTON- 
BROwNE,—As an old friend, 
well aware of the good in- 
fluence you have hitherto 
exercised over your son, I 
feel it my painful duty te 
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inform you of the following 
series of occurrences at my 
house in the course of yes- 
terday— 

(1) In the morning I re- 
ceived a visit from a certain 
Mr Fitz- Wy verne, accompanied 
by a person of the name of 
Swinby. Mr Fitz- Wyverne 
purported to be a cousin of your 
son’s, and was furnished with 
a note of introduction from 
him, requesting me to put this 
precious couple up for the 
night. This I consented to do 
out of consideration for your 
son and yourself, 

(2) In the course of the 
evening my house was entered 
by a stranger who, from in- 
dications subsequently found 
on his clothing, was called 
Samuel Harris (or perhaps I 
sheuld rather say, who as- 
sumed that name). This per- 
son divested himself of his 
clothing in Mr Swinby’s room, 
and subsequently had the in- 
decency to enter my sister, 
Lady Ellvin’s bedroom, and 
actually to present himself 
before her in this unclad con- 
dition ! 

(3) Immediately afterwards 
Mr Fitz-Wyverne appears to 
have divested himself of his 
clothing also, and in company 
with Mr ‘Harris’ to have 
vanished into space. In spite 
of the most careful search, 
not a vestige of either indi- 
vidual has been discovered, 
beyond a series of deep heel- 
marks en my lawn. That 
these were made by Harris’s 
boots seems certain, because his 
boots alone were not with the 
rest of his clothing. They 


led from beneath my sister’s 
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bedroom windew to the wall 
of the garden. 4 

(4) Simultaneously MrSwinby 
appropriated my fur coat, took 
Mr Fitz-Wyverne’s car out of 
the garage, and was then joined 
by an individual who was seen 
descending from the garden 
wall attired in my sister's 
dressing-gown. This last fact, 
taken in conjunction with the 
others, conclusively proves that 
he ean have been none other 
than ‘ Harris.’ 

(5) The fugitives’ car was 
followed by one of my own 
containing three of my ser- 
vants. The runaways were 
finally tracked down to your 
house, and there my servants 
were informed that Fitz- 
Wyverne had aceompanied 
Swinby — whereas we know 
it was Harris. On making 
inquiry at the lodge, how- 
ever, they discovered that the 
gates had just been opened 
te a car containing Swinby 
and your son, and nobody 
else. Therefore your son 
and ‘Harris’ are evidently 
identical. 

(6) On subsequently search- 
ing the clothes of these two 
worthies, Fitz-Wyverne and 
Harris, the following articles 
belonging to your son were 
found in the pockets. A. In 
Harris’s pockets—a fountain 
pen, a pocket diary, and four 
notices of meetings connected 
with philanthropic institutions. 
B. In Fitz-Wyverne’s pockets 
—a card ease, a cigarette case, 
and a post-card six months old 
signed ‘Joyce Demayne.’ As 
Fitz-Wyverne has vanished 
utterly, and as it seems in- 
credible that your son should 
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have presented him with these 
peculiarly personal articles, it 
follows that your son must 
also have been Fitz-Wyverne 
exceedingly skilfully disguised. 
There is a little difficulty, I 
admit, in reconciling the ap- 
parently simultaneous appear- 
ance of Fitz-Wyverne in my 
drawing-room and Harris in 
my sister's bedroom. This, 
however, seems te me a trivial 
difficulty compared with the 
impossibility of accounting for 
the occurrences in any other 
way. 

In case it should be your 
son’s intention to exercise his 
somewhat peculiar talents at 
the expense of any of your 
other friends, it seemed to me 
that this brief account of his 
recent exploits might not be 
out of place.—Believe me, 
yours sincerely, 

MOUNTAPPLETON. 


P.S.—My purloined fur coat 
was returned last night, but 
my sister’s dressing-gown has 
not yet been recovered. Un- 
less your son finds it abso- 
lutely essential for his next 
masquerade, she would be 
greatly obliged if you would 
be good enough to send it 
back by the car that brings 
this letter. M.” 


As the dowager raised her 
eyes after reading this damn- 
ing indictment, she was startled 
te see that it had produced the 
most unexpected, and indeed 
extraordinary, effect upon her 
audience. Instead of looking 
crushed or guilty, Wyverne 
was smiling in positive triumph, 
and instead of shrinking from 
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him, Miss Demayne seemed 
actually radiant. 

“Well,” said he, “de you 
believe me now?” 

“T do!” murmured Joyce. 

** Mother,” said Sir Wyverne 
as politely as ever, “you will 
find the dressing-gown in the 
top left-hand drawer in my 
room, and if you still propose 
to leave us, perhaps you had 
better see that it goes back in 
Mountappleton’s ear before you 
go. I may mention that Miss 
Demayne has decided to stay 
with me. At least,” he added, 
turning to Joyce, “I sincerely 
hope you will.” 

The dowager was surprised, 
and vaguely disturbed to see 
that Miss Demayne blushed. 

“Tf—if Sir Wyverne really 
wants me to stay very much,” 
she answered in rather a low 
voice. 

““T do!” said Wyverne. 

“Then I go!” announced the 
dowager, and without waiting 
for any reply, she went. 

“Oh, what a pity!” ex- 
claimed Joyce, with no hos- 
tility now. 

“We shall make it all right 
in time,” said Wyverne; “we 
must —er—talk it over, 
though.” 

Both glanced instinctively 
at the third party, who, being 
a gentleman of considerable 
discernment, remarked that, if 
permitted, he should like to 
return to his interrupted study 
of ‘The Sportsman.’ And over 
a blazing fire in the billiard- 
room, with a box of his host’s 
best cigars at his elbow, a 
glimpse of a deer-park from 
the window, and Security for 
his blessed companion at last, 
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the battered ex-hussar mused 
very pleasantly. 

“With dear old Archie 
bottled up inside him, War- 
rington - Browne’s all right!” 
he reflected. “He can’t help 
being a good chap even if he 
tries. Ido believe Archie has 
left me his extraordinary luck 
as a parting gift!” 

In the library Sir Wyverne 
was also congratulating him- 
self, for he was being made the 
happiest man at that moment 
in England. 


The very heartiest congratu- 
lations Wyverne received were 
those of his old friend Maurice 
Peckenham. After expatiat- 
ing on the beauty and virtues 
of the equally fortunate lady, 
the Major in the fulness of his 
heart could not help exclaim- 
ing— 

“Thank God, you have set- 
tled down at last, Wyverne! 
England expects every man to 
do his duty, you know; and 
really, old chap, it isn’t con- 
sidered the duty of a fellow in 
your position to provide quite 
so much entertainment for the 
public,” 

“You have an extraordinary 
knack, Maurice, of putting 
public opinion in a pill-box,” 
replied the baronet gravely. 
“T shall certainly try to be 
more decorous in future. And 


by the way, talking of duty, 
I hear you have been doing 
yours.” 

The Major looked a trifle 
uncomfortable. 

“T’ve been meaning to tell 
you all about that episode,” he 
began. 

“T know all about it already, 
and you did quite right!” said 
Wyverne: 

Major Peckenham looked in- 
finitely relieved. In fact, he 
even ventured presently to 
suggest— 

“Some day, perhaps, you 
won't mind telling me the real 
facts about Harris and Fitz- 
Wyverne; will you, Wyverne?” 

“T tell you what I'll do,” 
said Wyverne, “I'll get some 
reliable fellow to investigate 
them and write them all out 
—make a kind of true story 
of them, so that you can read 
the whole thing for yourself. 
How will that do?” 

“Right you are!” said the 
Major. “But get him to stick 
to the actual facts, and not 
draw any morals or try to 
reform anybody. I've had 
enough of the Samuel kind of 
thing!” 

“So have most people,” 
agreed Sir Wyverne. “Hullo, 
I hear Joyce calling me! 
Good-bye for the present!” 

“Lucky dog!” murmured 
the Major with a little sigh. 


THE END. 
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A FLOWERY INTERLUDE. 


FRooM the first stir of spring 
to the full splendour of the 
early Macedonian summer, ere 
the sun had grown pitiless and 
all-consuming, was a rapid 
progress; and all along that 
thronging way had been colour 
of flowers, music of birds, 
pageantry of sun and air and 
earth. Macedonia is the true 
junction between East and 
West, when it is a question 
of nature's beauty, and one 
may see there all the wild- 
flowers of the English hedge- 
rows and meadows growing 
hard by those of Kashmir and 
other gardens of the East. 

The earliest of all the flowers 
to appear was the little yellow 
crocus, which pushed up 
everywhere upon the eold 
hillsides long before the winter 
was sped. Then, a little later, 
it was joined by purple and 
white crocuses, and again after 
a little while the tiny spangles 
of star of Bethlehem grew up 
where the erocuses had been. 
It was as though the increasing 
sun had opened the crocus 
chalices and bent their petals 
back until beaten flat. Still 
later, the earth was covered 
with asphodel, white and 
yellow, which some people hold 
to be far less pretty than its 
name, but which to me is full 
of charm and grace, Every- 
where, too, anemones abounded, 
purple, magenta, white, and 
_ yellow, clinging more especially 
to the barbed-wire protection 
of the thorn bushes, from 


whose shelter the marauding 
flocks of goats could not 
snatch them. 

The procession of spring was 
now marching past most 
bravely, and each week brought 
with it a new group ef flowers 
in bright array. I remember 
it was on Saint Patrick’s Day 
that I first noted the blue 
sheen of millions of forget-me- 
nots in the yeung grass, and 
as we of an Irish Brigade knelt 
at Mass on an open hillside 
many men put sprigs of the 
little plant in their prayer- 
books for remembrance. 

There were primroses in the 
ravines and violets in the 
woods. And I know of a 
gorge near Stavros that was 
full of snowdrops and summer 
snowflake, but a little earlier 
than this. 

Soon the whole surface of 
the earth was clothed with 
buttercups and daisies, so that 
it seemed England; and then 
as one rode along, noting it 
all wistfully, one would come 
to a village, and great regal 
irises would spirit one back to 
northern India, to other asso- 
ciations and remembrances; 
for in this restless medley of 
war there is nought of con- 
tinuity, only sharp contrasts 
and poignant recollections. 

Then, when the grass and 
the corn had grown high, there 
came the long-stemmed flowers 
— corn-flowers and poppies, 
vetehes of every kind, orchises, 
meadow - sweet, and purple 
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loosestrife. Field after field of 
these pathetic, oft-harried dis- 
tricts of a restless land gave 
us gay greeting of our national 
red-white-and-blue, with yel- 
low—that colour of joy — 
thrown in as a makeweight 
everywhere, On any ground 
that showed the slightest rise 
the rock-rose clustered thickly, 
and when all the other flowers 
had succumbed to the drought 
and heat it kept bravely on, 
a lovely thing, with its ma- 
genta petals and yellow centre, 
but fading to a dead white 
within a few minutes of being 
plucked. Cyclamen, with its 
reminders of Italian hill-slopes, 
came out, too, with the long- 
stemmed flowers, and in some 
woods was that wonderful blue 
convolvulus that cannot be 
looked upon unmoved. 

The witch-elm and the plane 
were the most common trees 
in the region where we lay. 
Upon the former, long before 
the real leaves appear, there 
comes a verdure as of young 
foliage, that the unobservant 
take for leaves. But it is a 
blossom merely, that after a 
while sheds itself in a myriad 
seeds. A special wind that 
has been held in reserve for 
the purpose comes in due 
course to scatter them. Early 
rain-squalls loosen them, and 
the wind sends them falling 
like green snow, to lie inches 
deep beneath the trees, or to 
swirl madly down the torrents. 

At first sight what an ex- 
ample of nature’s boundless 
extravagance! Each of these 
seeds, perfect in itself, contains 
the germ of a great tree; but 
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not one in ten million is in the 
least likely to find an anchor- 
age and to take root. And 
yet, when we think of it, we 
see that it is only by this 
lavish scattering that here and 
there, at long intervals, a seed- 
ling may find a chance to live. 

The plane-tree grows hardily 
here too, and age-old, gnarled 
specimens are to be found in 
the beds of torrents, in the 
midst of tracts of country that 
appear at first sight treeless, 
The trees retain their last 
year’s leaves, dry and crack- 
ling, until the new foliage has 
come into full leaf. Not till 
then do the old leaves drop 
to earth, their kindly work of 
shelter done, 

The Macedonian villages pos- 
sess a wonderful charm, and 
are as beautiful as their musi- 
cal names — Zagliveri, Ilanli, 
Klisali, Azrameri, Livadi, to 
name a few. Sometimes they 
are perched upon crags or 
cling to the slopes of moun- 
tains, and then tier upon tier 
they rise, leaning back, as it 
were, from the drop below 
them. No town upon a hill 
can ever be ugly, I believe, and 
to me these clambering villages 
have always been things of 
beauty. 

In certain lights, as when 
the sun is directly overhead, 
these crowded collections of 
buildings are scarce to be dis- 
tinguished from the brown 
slopes on which they stand; 
but at other times they start 
out so clearly in the pure at- 
mosphere that from a long way 
off one can make out their 
every detail. Their tiled roofs 
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are a medley of maroons, 
purples, and crimsons. The 
walls are of a shaded white, 
or occasionally washed with 
blue, and they have plentiful 
additions of latticed recesses, 
cool-loeking and intriguing. 
There is always a large, raised, 
open chamber, running almost 
the length of the building, 
festooned with flowering plants 
and creepers growing from 
pots, and beneath it a sort 
of granary and byre, from 
which a rickety staircase leads 
to the room above, . 

The villages and the little 
towns of the plains are of a 
different beauty. There is 
more shade about them, more 
water, and more space. Zag- 
liveri is one such. In the 
blossom-time, which comes in 
the Balkans much earlier than 
it does in England, it is beyond 
expression beautiful to enter a 
Balkan village just as the sun 
has set, when the hush of an 
Eastern evening has descended 
upon the scene. The quiet 
houses are embowered in blos- 
som. Slowly and deliberately 
the flocks converge upon the 
village, and the sweet tones of 
their bells are heard at a great 
distance. Groups of girls, in 
their pretty peasant dress, are 
filling their pitchers at the 
ancient wells. The village 
greybeards sip their coffee out- 
side the inns, and (for they are 
great politicians) earnestly dis- 
cuss the latest month-old rum- 
our from distant Athens. 

In one village that I visited 
several times, I made the 
acquaintance of the mayor and 
the local doctor. They were 


sitting at one of several little 
round tables in the village 
square sipping Turkish coffee, 
and on my saluting them they 
invited me to dismount from 
my horse and join them. The 
doctor spoke French fairly 
well, It was just at the time 
of the institution of the Allies’ 
blockade of Greece, and he 
asked me anxiously how long 
it was going to last, for the 
people in his district would 
assuredly starve if it went on, 
he said. He looked like a mild 
Mephistopheles, and had the 
most beautifully shaped hands, 
and charming manners. The 
mayor spoke only a word or 
two of French, but he nodded 
corroboration of all that the 
doctor said. While we were 
talking a fourth person joined 
us, whom the others referred 
to as Venizelos, a joke which 
seemed to amuse them all very 
much. The crowd of open- 
mouthed spectators that had 
come to gaze at the British 
officer was kept at a respectful 
distance by the mere presence 
of these civic dignitaries, but 
it clesed relentlessly in on my 
Scottish orderly and horses, 
marvelling at the red hair of 
the one and the immensity of 
the others, so different are our 
chargers in stature to their own 
wretehed little drudges. 

The doctor and mayor both 
asked me eagerly for news. 
They said that living as they 
did, so far from the beaten 
track, they got few newspapers, 
and only very old ones at that. 
But they had heard, by some 
means or other, that a new 
Liberal paper, printed both in 
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Greek and English, was shortly 
to be started in Salonika. I 
had not heard of it; but some 
time afterwards I came upon 
the first number, which I 
secured. Alas! something 
must have “slipped,” for on 
the front page there appeared 
the following 


NOTICE 


We bog pardon from our 
readers for the very bad Eng- 
lish of our paper. We have 
discovered our unrepereable 
mistake the very last moment. 

We have been deceived im- 
consiously; our neset Paper- 
number will prove real Eng- 
lish, 


In leaded type at the head 
of the page was this heading: 


THE COMPLAINTS AND THE 
BITTERNESS OF THE GRECK 
PEOPLE DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


TO KIS MAJESTY THE KING OF 
THE GRECKS. 


And it led off : 


‘« SIRE, 

“You are the child of the 
Greck people you are his 
creature You have been 
nourrished with his own milk, 
with his pure milk, a milk of 
so many bitternesses, of so long 
a@ slawcry and of so many 
shopes you belong to him en- 
tirely and you are the great 
Child which this people created 
as his symbol as a holy symbol 
for the realisation of his 
national dream.” 


And so on, in the same 
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breathless strain, One won- 
dered whether the occasional 
Greek letters with which the 
demon compositor had eked 
out his supply ought not to 
have been German, The “we 
have been deceived imocon- 
siously” lent colour to this 
view. 

I noticed while I was chat- 
ting with my new-made friends 
that they and all the habitués 
of the little inn had chaplets 
of large beads, like rosaries, 
which they constantly kept 
passing through their fingers. 
Even the Turks (of whom 
there were several at neigh- 
bouring tables) had them. The 
doctor informed me that the 
practice had no religious signi- 
fication whatever, being merely, 
in fact, a variant of the pastime 
known among us as “twid- 
dling one’s thumbs” — own 
brother to the politician’s 
“ wait-and-see.” 

Just before bidding my kind 
hosts farewell I handed a little 
offering to the mayor, for the 
relief of his poor, and in doing 
so made some very firm friends 
for England. 

There was a large grassy 
space outside this village, which 
I called the Playing Fields. It 
was of a vivid green, and sur- 
rounded by willows, poplars, 
and great shady planes, while 
a limpid stream flowed round 
two sides of it. On this space 
the young people of the village 
used to hold sports and dances 
of a Sunday afternoon, and on 
feast-days. The girls nearly 


always danced separately from 
the men, and the dance which 
they most favoured was one in 
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which they linked arms and 
moved slowly round in a circle 
most decorously. Their dresses, 
reaching just to the ground, 
were very full and rich, and, 
it must be admitted, not over- 
becoming. They closely re- 
sembled those which one sees 
in portraits of Tudor princesses. 
Their magnificent hair (by far 
their best feature) was done in 
two long plaits, which hung 
down to their waists, and they 
either went bareheaded or wore 
gaudily coloured handkerchiefs 
on their heads. The men also 
danced together, but with in- 


finitely more grace and abandon. 


Many wore the picturesque 
national dress—short black 
zouave jacket, brown knee- 
breeches, wide crimson kamar- 
band, gay stockings, fur cap. 
It was interesting to note that 
their breeches were adorned in 
front of the thigh with mohair 
points, the origin, no doubt, of 
the embroidered lace that used 
to appear upon the full-dress 
hussar pantaloons. 

The sports were always 
carried out with great zest, 
and in these, as well as in 
the dances, Greek soldiers on 
leave, or stationed locally, fre- 
quently took part. Unfortun- 
ately (for they spoil the local 
colour) there were often present 
some through-going specimens 
of the “returned American,” 
and then one was certain to 
be accosted in excruciating 
Bowery, and addressed “ Hello, 
Boss, having a look round?” 
in a way that was partly 
patronising, partly insinuating, 
and wholly repulsive. No 
national dress in these cases, 
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but a horribly accurate imita- 
tion of Epping Forest, and the 
villainous garb that khaki 
uniform has temporarily, at 
least, replaced. I told one 
young specimen of the class 
that he ought to be dancing, 
and he took his place at once 
with the performers, and I am 
bound to say was easily the 
best dancer there. 

“Putting the weight” is a 
great feature of the sports. 
I once offered a small money 
prize for the best “put,” and it 
was won (as I fancied it would 
be as soon as I saw him) by a 
wild young giant from the 
mountains. As I was about 
to mount my horse on that 
occasion to return to Camp, 
somebody dashed out from the 
crowd to hold my off-stirrup. 
It was my friend who had 
carried off the prize. 

By the time I was ready to 
move off that evening, having 
just allowed myself long enough 
to get home without undue 
haste, a fiddle band appeared. 
The musicians promptly started 
playing a close imitation of 
God Save the King, and barred 
my passage, so that I had again 
to dismount and listen. In 
the middle of their fifth 
rendering of the air I asked 
my Bowery hero if he would 
get them to play the Greek 
national anthem. This they 
did, and after I had stood at 
the salute, and given them all 
great pleasure by doing so, I 
mounted once mere and rode 
off home. 

In another village, one this 
time that was situated very 
beautifully on the wooded spur 
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of a mountain, I came upon an 
inn that seemed composed en- 
tirely of a single large room, 
where little tables were ranged 
round the walls, and from 
whose western windows a 
magnificent view could be 
obtained. The floor was 
sprinkled with sawdust, and 
bunches of dry herbs hung 
from the ceiling. It was full 
of Serbian soldiers, in their 
handsome slate-grey uniforms, 
drinking coffee, or making a 
frugal meal off lentils—all of 
them fine big men, very hard 
and tough. They punctiliously 
returned my salute as I en- 
tered, and then went on with 
their animated talk. In one 
corner a young infantryman 
was singing a wild-sounding 
Serb song, that seemed to come 
in gusts like the wind. Some 
days afterwards I saw a regi- 
ment of these men en parade, 
and it seemed to me that very 
few of our regiments — even 
those grand soldiers of our 
nearly dead, but still deathless 
Old Army —could equal the 
precision and steadiness of 
their drill, They have the 
Potsdam drill-book at their 
fingers’ ends; but their verve 
and spirit are all their own. 
In writing of Macedonia in 
the spring one cannot long 
keep away from the subject of 
the flowers, Eastertide this 
year coincided in point of time 
in both the Orthodox and the 
Western Church. The Greeks 
observe the feast with great 
devotion and rejoicing. After 
the long and strictly kept fast 
of Lent (during whieh the 
flowers have not stood still, 
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but only the people’s use of 
them) the whole populace 
seems to turn to ‘making 
garlands and bouquets. The 
maidens of the villages weave 
them into their beautiful hair. 
They come to meet you on the 
outskirts, and bedeck your 
horse’s brow-band with lilac, 
and make pretty play with 
coloured scarves, 

The birds, too, at this season 
break forth into seng and 
colours. All through the 
winter we have noticed that 
the thickets are alive with 
the smaller birds, whose 
twitterings are never still. 
But the real song-birds seem 
to spring to life in April, so 
that of a moonlight night the 
ravines thrill with the bulbul’s 
note. The cuckoo calls far 
into the night. His call is 
quicker and more often repeated 
than that of the English bird, 
and perhaps not quite so 
mellow. The bulbul is not so 
sweet or poignant as our 
nightingale, but very wonderful 
none the less. 

Of bright-plumaged birds we 
see many, some of them old 
friends of Indian days. The 
blue jay, who looks so like a 
painted Russian toy when he 
is seated, is here, and the 
golden oriole flashes through 
the foliage of the lake-side 
trees. The kingfisher appears 
also, and many another crea- 
ture that might be a flower 
that. has taken wing. 

Large birds, too, began to 
arrive in vast numbers early 
in March, and soon they were 
busy with their building plans. 
Dado-like flights of storks and 
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great cranes passed and re- 
passed, circled overhead and 
surveyed the scene below. 
Slowly they became aware of 
the changes that had come to 
their immemorial haunts. For 
rows of trenches now traversed 
the plains, boats of great 
swiftness were on the lakes 
and jhils. At first the loud 
reports of big guns registering 
sent a mighty fluttering and 
commotion through all the 
bird creation; but after a 
little while it went unnoticed. 
And, hardest of all to grow 
accustomed to, foreign birds— 
gigantic on a scale beyond all 
bird er animal experience— 
ofttimes sailed by overhead, 
with a noise like that of the 
rattle of ten thousand storks, 
and with never a flap or 
flicker of their wings. And 
of these great birds there were 
two kinds—one that was 
peaceable enough and that 
never seemed to cause alarm 
along the trenches, and he was 
shaped, indeed, very like a 
crane; and the other, clearly 
some huge hawk, which never 
sailed into ken but he was met 
by loud thunders from the 
hills. A queer swishing sound 
would follow through the air, 
and lo! little puffballs of 
smoke would appear all around 
the raider, which would then 
turn round and vanish to the 
north. | 

The stork, that most im- 
perturbable of birds, learnt 
quickest to discount all these 
excursions and alarums, and 
on mature consideration saw 
no reason why he should 
abandon his ancient nesting 
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site. He does not seem, this 
grand old philosopher, to fear 
anything short of actual at- 
tack by man. He insists, 
though, on building in a spot 
from which he can see, while 
by reason of his perfect im- 
mobility he escapes man’s in- 
terference, though his position 
is ludicrously exposed. To the 
native the stork is probably 
a sort of mascot, or a being 
to be placated, for he is 
seldom or never molested. 
Once indeed, but onee only, I 
saw some small boys stone a 
stork off the nest; but no 
harm was done, and they 
seemed thoroughly penitent as 
soon as they had gained their 
point. 

The village houses have 
often got square stone chim- 
neys to them — which, of 
course, are not used once the 
winter is past—and on top 
of these the stork often rears 
his huge nest of twigs. The 
male and female bird both 
help in the building of the 
nest, and when it is finished 
they stand pensively in or 
by the side of it for hours 
on end gravely regardant. 
Save for a peculiar noise, like 
a@ policeman’s rattle, made at 
intervals by the rapid open- 
ing and shutting of their 
bills, they remain rigidly 
still. 

But not alone the chimneys 
have their storks’ nests, for 
each of the ancient plane-trees 
that surround the village has 
clusters of them in _ its 
branches; and above these, on 
the topmost pinnacles of the 
trees, are the smaller nests 
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of grey herons, who look like 
lesser editions of the storks, 
and who also sit watchful and 
motionless, gazing steadfastly 
out across the landscape. And 
almost uncanny are the crowds 
of rooks that chatter and dis- 
pute on the lower twigs of 
the nests and in the branches, 
Their chattering and disputa- 
tion seem to have but one 
subject—the pillaging, should 
the chance offer, of the great, 
built - up nest above them. 
They are waiting for “some- 
thing to happen” to its oc- 
cupant. In just the same 
way I have seen them gather 
round a wounded ox, waiting, 
waiting, waiting. 

I do not think that both 
the male and female stork 
can ever leave the nest at 
the same time, for assuredly 
if they did the ruthless horde 
of rooks would fall to and 
break it up. Probably they 
take it in turns when they 
wish to fly abroad into the 
fields of cultivation. To these 
they often go; and one may 
see them striding gravely 
about among the toiling 
peasantry, only taking wing 
and flying to another point 
on the approach of strangers 
such as we. 

In flight the stork is even 
more curious than in repose. 
He sticks his long red beak 
straight out in front of him, 
and his long red legs behind. 
A flick or two from his black 
wings, and then he will glide 
through the air for a couple of 
hundred yards, keeping them 
stretched motionless above his 
snow-white body. Head-end 
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and tail-end then look precisely 
alike, and one might faney him 
flying either backwards or for- 
wards at will. 

Nature is not always gentle 
in these parts, and in her 
savage moods her ruthlessness 
brooks no denial. But man 
learns wisdom by experience, 
and it is not likely that the 
havoc wrought by the first 
storm that visited our valley 
will be repeated. 

Down below a certain camp 
that was situated on either 
side of a ravine there ran a 
tiny trickle of water, the 
feeblest apology for.a stream. 
For weeks it had been shrink- 
ing, as the days grew hotter. 
But as the heat increased the 
black thunder-clouds gathered 
in the sky, moved slowly round 
the mountains, and discharged 
their floods of waters into other 
watersheds than ours, For it 
is a curious thing in those 
parts that the rainstorms are 
so local that where one ravine 
may become a furious torrent, 
the next one, because leading 
down from another watershed, 
will often remain quite dry. 
On this particular night an 
entire bank of clouds must 
have emptied itself into our 
stream, for following hard 
upon the thunder, the forked 
lightning, the sudden sinking 
of the glass, in a great roaring 
wave the flood came down, 
filling the valley with seething 
waters. It took its toll both 
of men and animals, and by 
morning it had subsided, almost 
as quickly as it had arisen. 

In the evening of a beautiful 
day of sunshine, amid the song 
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of birds and all the heedless 
bravery of nature, a little pro- 
cession moved out to the 
cemetery, to lay two young 
Irishmen to rest. It passed 
over the very stream that had 
drowned them, picking its way 
by means of stepping-stones 
that had been covered by deep 
water only a few hours before. 
When the piteous volleys had 
been fired, and the tremulous 
strains of the bugle-call had 
died away on the evening 
breeze, two of the dead boys’ 
comrades stepped forward, a 
little awkwardly and stiffly, 
and laid wreaths of wild-flowers 
beside the graves. 
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If these lines have dealt over- 
much with flowers and the like, 
perhaps that very fact, seeing 
the times we live in, may be 
considered their justification. 
For though in some ways a 
flower, or a bird, or a view, may 
count for less to-day than they 
did in the secure days of peace, 
yet in others they count for so 
much more. Surely the moods 
wherein they count to us for 
less are those that have been 
forced upon us; while the 
others are the outcome of a 
sharpening of our vision, a& 
truer appreciation, a fuller re- 
alisation of what God meant 
when he made us in His 
image, 
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WITH THE “ WELL BROUGHT-UP” ON THE LAND. 


WHEN first we announced to 
our friends that in response to 
many imperative calls for the 
educated woman to come for- 
ward and save the country, we 
were “going on the land,” they 
all seemed to have at least one 
friend or relation who had ap- 
plied months before and had 
not been taken. They all knew 
addresses of organisations to 
whom to apply, and, in fact, 
though they all told us it would 
be so good for us—‘such a 
thorough rest !”—none of them 
held out the least hope of our 
being among the chosen thou- 
sands. This was somewhat 
discouraging, unless one hap- 
pened to know the friend .or 
relation, and realised her com- 
plete unsuitableness for “the 
land.” Those who stuck it 
after the first two terrible days 
were either girls straight from 
a school or college where they 
had been well accustomed to 
hard exercise, or if they were 
older, they were women who 
had earned their living in some 
strenuous pursuit such as nurs- 
ing. The stay-at-home girl, 
and the married woman who 
had never been obliged to 
“stick it,” were conspicuous 
by their absence, and the two 
who gave up at the outset 
were quite young business girls, 
not yet broken in to “sticking 
it,” and unable to bear the 
strain, 

When we were called the 
first morning soon after 3 A.M., 
and found the world hidden 
from us by a particularly wet 


fog, the first thing that struck 
us was that hardly one of us 
had the proper clothes for the 
work. Smocks and sun-bonnets 
would have been ridiculous, for 
it was almost freezing ; nothing 
but an old waterproof and a 
rain-hat would meet the case, 
and it had to be a very short 
waterproof too, with a belt to 
pull it up, blouse fashion— 
otherwise we did nothing but 
step on it as we stooped. Our 
sleeves got soaked to the elbow, 
and our boots and puttees to 
the knees. About ten o’clock 
it began to drizzle badly, but 
the strawberries were so late 
this season, and so likely to 
spoil in such weather, that we 
had to keep on nevertheless. 
That first morning ef straw- 
berry-picking none of us will 
ever forget. It was hardly 
dawn when we arrived at the 
field at 4.30 A.M., and it was 
cold and depressing and gloomy, 
There were troops of other 
pickers who jeered at us, and 
talked openly of hooting us off 
the field. We were each given 
two baskets to tie round us, 
and told to take one row of an 
immense field whose end we 
never saw at all, because of the 
fog. The fruit was more plenti- 
ful than any of us had ever 
seen it, and was to be picked 
without the “strigs.” This in- 
volved a twisting pineh which 
hurt our thumb-nails and drove 
the quicks down in a way that 
injures them for good and all. 
To the end of our days we shall 
look as though we bit our nails, 
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because of that morning’s work. 
Some tried to work in gloves, 
but the damp simply ripped up 
all the seams of the leather 
gloves, while the rubber gloves 
burst in half an hour. Our 
hands were numb and swollen 
with the cold in no time. We 
had to stand with one feot each 
side of the plant and bend al- 
most double. If we squatted 
at the side our clothes got 
drenched, and, what was more 
important, we stepped on the 
fruit in the next row, and lost 
no end of time getting up and 
down, as of course we got 
stiffer and stiffer as the hours 
went on. 

We picked one basket an 
hour each that first morning. 
For each basket we were paid 
24d. 

About 7.30 we went back to 
our quarters for a hot dinner 
of meat and vegetables, which 
we all thought we could not 
possibly eat at such an hour, 
but when we had changed our 
wet boots and stockings and 
rested a few minutes, we man- 
aged it, nevertheless. We re- 
turned at 8.30, bringing with 
us bread and cheese to eat 
when we knocked off for an 
hour at noon. We could eat 
as many strawberries as we 
wanted to, but we afterwards 
found it was not etiquette to 
go and take strawberries when 
we happened to be working on 
raspberries. 

That afternoon we were put 
on to the raspberries, and the 
other pickers, who lived in 
caravans or were camping in 
the cow-sheds on the farm, 
pretended to be very angry. 
“Why should they do the rasp- 
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berries and not us?” they 


asked. “I'd be ashamed to 
go about dressed like them. 
Not decent, I don’t call it.” 
They called such remarks to 
each other in a loud voice as 
we passed. ‘“They’re the sort 
as is called ‘ well brought-up,’” 
they explained to each other 
in tones of scorn. This was 
their rendering of the term 
“educated women,” and as a 
matter of fact it was the more 
accurate definition. They were 
specially angry at the breeches 
of two er three of the younger 
ones. They had no objection 
at all to gym dress, which 
really showed more leg than 
breeches and a smock. 

We were only too delighted 
to get away from them and 
arrive at the raspberries, where 
we could straighten our backs 
part of the time at least, and 
where the pay was 3d. a 
basket. But even those superb 
raspberries were very much 
smaller than the strawberries, 
and they crushed horribly 
when picked by inexperienced 
hands in a hurry. We learnt 
afterwards how to pick them 
so that they never broke, how- 
ever ripe they were, and our 
hands remained clean; but 
that was not attained all at 
once. The bushes were soak- 
ing wet, of course, and tall 
nettles grew everywhere. We 
had been brought up in the 
tradition that fruit for jam 
must be picked in dry weather, 
but the farmer scoffed at the 
idea. He had sold his crop to 
the largest jam-maker in 
England, who was not going 
to shut down just because it 
rained, The farmer sent so 
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many tons to the factory every 
day in immense motor lorries, 
and said the fruit was all the 
better for having plenty of 
water in it. It weighed more. 
We had another shock when 
we saw the fruit being crushed 
down into the vats in which it 
travelled to the factory. In- 
deed, it was only for our own 
sakes that we tried to pick the 
fruit without crushing it, as 
then it did not sink down, and 
we filled the baskets more 
rapidly. 

We picked and picked till 
5 P.M. when we were called 
off. The strawberry field had 
been firm underfoot even in 
the rain, but the raspberry 
field was crumbly, and turned 
our ankles as we stumbled 
down the long lines to give 
up our full baskets. The pain 
was not too bad the first day, 
but the second and third days 
it was almost impossible for 
some of us to crawl home. 

When we did get home, we 
one and all threw ourselves 
on our mattresses for a few 
minutes’ rest before we could 
even take off our boots or 
wash. 

Under the stern rule of our 
forewoman, we had .to be in 
bed by 7.30, and that first 
evening there were no rebels. 
But neither were there any 
slackers the next morning 
when the alarm sounded at 
3.10, though there was a 
chorus of groans, and several 
who tried to get up too rap- 
idly sat down again very 
promptly. But we knew we 
should be stiff and that we 
could work it off. We knew 
the third day would be the 


worst, and believed that after- 
wards things would mend. 
The sun came out for the first 
time in the middle of the third 
day, and it blazed all through 
the fourth and fifth days. 
There was heavy fighting 
going on in the North of 
France those two days, and 
the distant guns shook and 
rumbled all day and all night, 
which got on our nerves in 
our fagged state. One girl 
fell out owing to slight sun- 
stroke. 

We did not get any quicker 
at -the work as the week went 
on. We finished the beauti- 
ful mature field and went on 
to others which got shorter and 
scraggier, until on Friday after- 
noon we were marched to and 
fro between four different fields, 
gathering at every patch a few 
little scrappy raspberries which 
sank down in the baskets with 
the heat, That was an awful 
afternoon, quite the worst we 
ever had, and in the middle of 
it the farmer discouraged us 
still more by telling us we were 
not to work at all on Satur- 
day. None of us had earned 
enough even to pay for our 
food—not even the one who had 
had eighteen months’ experi- 
ence of farm life and was used 
to that kind of fatigue. It 
seemed such a miserable state 
of things to toil as hard as this, 
and be on the go about thirteen 
hours a day, and then not to 
earn more than 7s. or 8s. 4 
week. We besought him to 
let us strip the bark off the 
willow-trees, as we had seen 
some of the gipsy women do- 
ing. A good deal of timber 
had been felled on the farm 
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during the week, and we wanted 
a change of work badly. 

“T’ll tell you what, you ean 
strip hops,” said the farmer. 

We did not understand, as 
we knew the hops wouldn’t be 
ripe for at least two months. 
He did not explain what we 
were to do, but we were so 
keen to do something that he 
said we could turn up at eight 
next morning and work till 
one. 

“It’s very hard work,” he 
said, “much harder’ than 
raspberries, and I’m _ afraid 
your hands won’t stand 
it.” We laughed and said it 
couldn’t anyhow be harder 
than picking strawberries. We 
were to get 1s. 6d. for our half- 
day’s work, and as none of us 
had filled even one basket of 
raspberries that afternoon, 
owing to the time wasted in 
tramping back and forth, and 
to the way the wretched little 
berries melted in the heat, we 
thought this pay quite princely. 
As a matter of fact it was, for 
hop-stripping, and no doubt 
was meant to console us for 
the hardships of the after- 
noon. 

We all woke up soon after 
three next morning, from the 
force of a very new habit, and 
heard with the most luxurious 
feelings the steady downpour 
of as heavy a shower as 
could be imagined. We had 
not to get up till half-past six, 
and by that time the rain had 
ceased, though there was a 
dense wet fog as usual. But 
just about seven a messenger 
came from the farm to say it 
was no use our coming, as the 
hop-field we were to have 
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attacked was nothing but a 
swamp, and we should do more 
harm than good. So we did 
not earn our eighteenpence 
after all, 

There were only two morn- 
ings on which we could see the 
sun rise. Usually there was 
a thick fog which lay on the 
ground and the bushes like 
rime, and did not disappear 
until ten o’clock. We got later 
and later in starting work; as 
the fog made the mornings very 
dark, and soon we could not 
see the fruit at 4.30 or even at 
5. We were sorry, 28 all of us 
found it much easier to work 
before eight, and we grew 
slower and slower as the day 
went on,—also as the week 
went on. We thought that in 
the second week at least most 
of us would earn 3s. a day, for 
we had been assured over and 
over again before we came that 
the veriest beginner would earn 
15s. a week right from the start, 
but we did not average 2s. 6d. 
a day, even on the good bushes 
with which we began each 
week. In the middle of the 
second week we asked for a 
rise of a halfpenny a basket, 
and got it, but immediately 
afterwards the farmer an- 
nounced that the raspberries 
had “ gone back ” and the crop 
had practically failed. The 
strawberries being now over, 
his regular pickers could man- 
age the rest, and, in fact, we 
got the sack. This was a great 
blow to us, as we could never 
have gone through with it 
unless we had imagined that 
we were badly needed, and we 
had hoped to help with the 
harvest, and to get enough odd 
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jobs to carry us on to the 
hopping season, to which we 
all looked forward, as every one 
told us that “hopping was 
ladies’ work,” and far easier 
and pleasanter than anything 
else that women could do ona 
farm. It seemed so absurd 
that we should be no more use, 
after the many impassioned 
appeals in the newspapers to 
the ‘‘educated women” to go 
on the land. We had been 
buoyed up so far by the hope 
that presently we should get 
over our fatigue and stiffness 
enough to dosomething besides 
work, eat, and sleep. The 
papers had been full of pictures 
of girls working on the land 
who found time and energy 
enough to enjoy themselves, 
and we heard of dances and 
picnics and all serts of fun. 
The farmer promised us a 
first-rate character, and said 
we had stuck it very well, far 
better than he expected. He 
said, however, that he had 
never really wanted us at any 
time, as he had quite as many 
of his regular pickers as usual, 
but that he had been so 
bothered by the Government 
officials to try us that he had 
consented, as it had so hap- 
pened that the strawberries 
were very late, and had to be 
picked at the same time as the 
raspberries, This made us 
more disheartened still, as we 
had not at all enjoyed our- 
selves so far, and it was very 
hard to find we had not been 
wanted at all, Not one of us 
would have grudged all our 
health and strength for our 
country, but in view of his 
very frank remarks we could 


not feel that we were doing a 
patriotic work. 

If we had all gone out in 
our oldest clothes and beught 
nothing specially for the work, 
we might have flattered our- 
selves that we were setting a 
useful example to the natives, 
but as a number of us aroused 
the most violent antagonism, 
especially among the village 
women, by wearing breeches, 
with or without smecks or 
overalls, we could not honestly 
have even this consolation. 
The other women just thought 
we were “play-acting.” Be- 
sides, they were already at 
work in sufficient numbers, 
and we often saw one wearing 
the Board of Agriculture green 
armlet, signifying that they 
had worked on the land for 
at least forty days. They were 
probably all eligible, but had 
not taken the trouble to apply 
for it, or to wear it when they 
had it. 

It is a question, too, whether 
any girl who has to earn her 
living in a town is not making 
too great sacrifices by taking 
her holiday working in the 
fields, There is hardly any 
ordinary eccupation open to 
women where a prematurely 
aged appearanee is not a great 
handicap. Of course, for a 
manicurist, complexion special- 
ist, or actress, such work would 
be suicidal; but it may be re- 
torted that the war could be 
won without such as they. 
But apart from those whose 
face is literally their fortune, 
such indispensable people as 
nurses, clerical workers, shop 
assistants, and teachers, 
whether of mathematics or 
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music, cannot afford to in- 
dulge in _ blunted fingers, 
smashed nails, bleached hair, 
strained ankles, flat-footedness, 
or any of the other disfiguring 
accompaniments of outdoor 
work. Incipient wrinkles are 
brought out into cruel relief 
by sunburn, and it does not 
improve the skin to be blis- 
tered at any age. 

Women who have gardened 
and golfed all their lives will 
say this is all absurdly ex- 
aggerated, that they have 
never suffered these ills. It 
is strange, however, that they 
are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from among those who 
are doing this temporary work 
on the fields. They don’t seem 
in any hurry to work from 4.30 
A.M. to 5 P.M. every day of the 
week, in all temperatures, for 
several weeks at a time. 

Those of us who wore our 
oldest clothes found that they 
were not a success, because 
nothing suitable for life in 
London will stand the strain 
of field work. Underclothes 
were torn, blouses were too 
thin to keep out the sun, 
stockings were not thick 
enough either for comfort or 
to prevent bites from horse- 
flies and mosquitoes, heels were 
not broad enough, and the 
boots we had thought so 
strong and heavy in town 
turned over and got painfully 
out of shape. Yet it was not 
economically sound to buy a 
special kit when we could not 
even earn enough to pay for 
our food. _We were in any 
case seriously out of pocket 
the first week, because of the 
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repairs and re-heeling of boots, 
and the bandages and lotions 
we were compelled to have. 

We did not really suffer 
in health in the least. We 
had plenty of good, though 
very plain food, and as 
much fruit as we could eat; 
but we none of us slept 
enough, and soon showed it in 
our faces. None of us were 
used to camp life, of course, 
nor even to sharing a room. 
We never slept really soundly, 
and it was very difficult to get 
used to dressing and undress- 
ing in a crowd, and washing all 
in a row at basins standing 
side by side on a bench. We 
knew we were less crowded 
than the soldiers who had been 
billeted there just before, but 
perhaps men don’t mind these 
things quite so much. 

So when the crisis came and 
we were sacked, a good many 
went home, feeling that they 
were not any use to their 
country, and need not consider 
it necessary to sacrifice them- 
selves any longer. We who 
stayed did so because we had 
nowhere to go: our people 
were away and our homes shut 
up, or there was some similar 
reason for not leaving, Our 
leader went round to other 
farmers and got work for us in 
another village near by. The 
farmer in question kindly made 
it plain from the outset that 
he did not need us, but was 
quite willing to let us “ play 
about” at his expense. We 
were to be on time-work, not 
piece-work, so that it did not 
matter to him when we started 
in the morning, nor how long 
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we took for meals, nor when 
we left off, so long as our fore- 
woman kept an exact account. 
We had to do the work pro- 
perly, of course, while we were 
at it, and two of our number 
were dismissed because they 
could not speed up sufficiently. 
We were put in the way of 
earning enough to pay for our 
food, and that without killing 
ourselves with overwork. The 
rest of the time we could play, 
and it was at this stage that a 
press photographer came along 
and took numbers of photo- 
graphs of us in various situa- 
tions quite unconnected with 
our work, These photographs 
appearing in the papers, doubt- 
less gave rise to as many mis- 
conceptions as those we had 
previously seen of other girls, 
and indeed were taken by the 
same man. Paddling in a 
Roman well, painting under a 
huge white umbrella, cooking 
over our brick fireplace, swim- 
ming, climbing ladders,—these 
were not the ways by which we 
earned our living. 

We were lent an oast-house 
close to the river, but we had 
no gas or any other stove, no 
mattresses, even hay - stuffed 
hop-sacks, no furniture or 
utensils, except three billies, 
six pails, and six washing 
basins. All the rest of our 
necessaries were lent us, and 
by degrees, so that at first 
things were very primitive 
indeed. In spite of this we 
enjoyed ourselves very much 
at this village. It was one of 
the most beautiful villages in 
England, in the first place, and 
the people were unboundedly 


kind to us. In three houses 
they arranged for us to have 
baths; two ladies offered to 
cook fer us whenever they had 
a kitchen fire going; one lady 
gave hospitality to our leader ; 
the vicarage lent us a trestle 
table, chairs, looking-glass, and 
hosts of other things, and gave 
us as much wood as we 
wanted; the owner of the 
open-air swimming bath gave 
us the free use of it; the G.R.’s 
in the neighbourhood (who had 
previously been quartered in 
our oast-house and knew its 
possibilities) came and built us 
a brick fireplace on the path 
outside, and covered up our 
tiny tent when the Defence of 
the Realm Act was thrown 
heavily down on us for pos- 
sessing such a thing. 

People asked us to tea and 
gave us fruit and vegetables, 
and did everything possible to 
make things pleasant for us. 
The farmer sent us some hop- 
sacks, but we had only some 
rather dirty straw to stuff 
them with, which we did with 
shrinking and misgivings, but 
they were groundless. Except 
for the horrid smell, there was 
nothing wrong with that straw, 
and what does a little thing 
like a smell matter when one 
is camping? We had got over 
the first great fatigue, and 
were in much better spirits. 
The less accommodating had 
gone home. We slept better, 
not being so crowded. We 
did not get up so early, and 


though we did not actually 


sleep in the open air, it was 
nearly as good: there were so 
many windows and doors and 
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trap -doors, all wide open. 
There was a weir just in front 
of the oast-house, and the 
rushing water lulled us to sleep 
and reminded us of mountain 
torrents. Some of us were 
afraid of rats, which certainly 
came the first night, and there 
were earwigs and a frog, but 
they were not half so horrid 
as the cockroaches in the first 
abode. 

At first we were hop-strip- 
ping, which was not nearly so 
hard as the first farmer had 
led us to suppose. We had 
to buy very stout leather 
gloves, however, which cost a 
good deal and wore out in a 
few days. The trailers or 
laterals whipped us in the face 
or round the neck and raised 
angry red weals, which fortun- 
ately did not last many hours. 
The leaves cut our wrists and 
smarted like nettles, and our 
clothes got very much stained. 
We had been glad to find that 
the raspberry stains which 
looked so dreadful at first 
came out in cold water, but 
these hop stains did not show 
at all until the garment was 
washed, and then they were 
fixed for ever. A preliminary 
soaking in cold water helped 
matters hardly at all in this 
case, 

It was very hot and stuffy 
under the hop vines in the 
sheltered hop gardens, but the 
work itself was easy, though 
very menotonous, After a few 
days six of us were sent to 
pick plums at an old orchard. 
We had to climb the trees, and 
this was work we all enjoyed 
very much. There was a lad 
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about 15 working with us, and 
it was intended that he should 
climb to the top of the trees, 
while we on ladders picked all 
around. But he worked it so 
that he picked all the easy 
plums and left us the inaces- 
sible ones that took a long time 
to get,—about half a dozen on 
each tree taking longer to pick 
than the easy peck he had pre- 
viously culled off the same tree. 
So we presently tumbled to his 
tricks and picked our own trees 
all over. What a difference 
this made may be deduced from 
the fact that the first day the 
six of us only picked three pecks 
to his ten. 

The boy had a way of falling 
down with half the tree on the 
top of him. Plum wood is very 
brittle. He used to lie still till 
we all rushed up from all quar- 
ters, crying, “Oh, are you 
hurt?” when he would arise 
smiling and saying, ‘‘Not at 
all.” He did this three times 
in one afternoon, but after that 
we took no notice, and he 
stopped breaking the boughs 
in this lavish manner. We 
had been told women could not 
pick cherries because they 
would break the trees with the 
heavy ladders, but we could 
not have done more in this 
line than that boy who only 
weighed about 6 stone. Some 
of us weighed ten or eleven 
stone, but we managed to get 
every plum on a high tree 
without breaking a twig. ~ 

Some of the ladders were 
very heavy indeed, and the 
ground was very rough and 
covered with dead thistles. 
There were any number of 
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birds about, including a large 
grey woodpecker. Nothing 
was done here to keep them 
away, whereas on the first farm 
there was a picturesque old 
offieial, whose duty it was to 
go round with a firearm with 
a truly fearsome bark, and fire 
it off at intervals. We called 
him ‘The Fowler,” but he 
never killed anything. The 
gipsy boys, too, were sent to 
patrol with tin cans and trays, 
which they struck and rattled, 
especially about five in the 
morning, when the birds would 
be feeding. The result was 
that we scarcely saw a bird in 
the raspberry fields, while the 
orchard a mile away swarmed 
with them. 

The last job was tidying the 
strawberry beds. For this we 
were each given a bill-hook to 
chop off the runners, and we 
all succeeded the first “after- 
noon in cutting either our 
boots or our fingers. It was 
back - breaking work, and we 
got quite numb from stooping 
so long. Still it was cheering 
to find we could bear it better 
than the first day, more than 
three weeks before. The heat 
was terrific, and, sad to say, 
not having our stern fore- 
woman over us, we stopped 
work an hour earlier than 
usual, and only earned Is. 9d. 
instead of 2s. However, the 
farmer told us we were very 
honest, and he seemed quite 
struck with the way we used 
to make up the time if we were 
a few minutes late in beginning 
work, 

So we began and ended with 
strawberries. 
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There will be a few odd jobs, 
enough to keep about five or 
six of us going for another 
week or two. We found 
women were not wanted at 
all for the haymaking, as it 
had been done by the soldiers ; 
nor for the harvest, as one 
man does all the work with 
a reaper and binder. The 
regular pickers picked all the 
gooseberries, currants, and 
peas, and there seemed plenty 
of men for felling trees, cart- 
ing, and every other heavy 
work not usually given to 
women, Every eligible man 
save one had volunteered from 
that village, but there were 
enough over forty-one left to 
do all the work ; also, of course, 
there were some rejected. In 
spite of the fact that we were 
in a “ Munitions Area,” enough 
village women and gipsies had 
come forward to do the piek- 
ing. We could not flatter 
ourselves that we were needed, 
and certainly in the first place 
we went to our coming was 
bitterly resented. Nor did we 
do ourselves much good until 
we came to the second farm 
and worked in a more civilised 
fashion. The first was “rush 
work,” and extremely hard. 
Under the conditions in the 
second village we could have 
had a healthy and happy holi- 
day, but not a profitable one. 
It would have been more 
satisfactory in many ways if 
we had not attempted to camp 
and work, as it is hard to 
work steadily if you have not 
a proper bed and regular meals 
te return to. The volunteers 
we met told us that too. 
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Those who went on route- 
marches and guard were not 
responsible for the cooking 
and the camp arrangements, 
whereas we tried to do both, 
and in their opinion we sim- 
plified the meals too much in 
consequence. Of course we 
were trying to live like the 
people who had to live on 
what they earned, but then 
we were not used to it—we 
were the “well brought-up.” 

Food was not easy to get, as 
the country was full of troops. 
We never saw an egg, and only 
got enough milk as a favour. 
Potatoes were a fearful price. 
Bread and meat came in motors 
from the nearest large town. 
Lodgings were not te be had 
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in the second village, though 
in the first they were plentiful 
and extraordinarily cheap. 

Everything was in every 
respect different from what we 
had supposed, or been led to 
expect. We felt that if we 
had known beforehand what 
we had to put up with we — 
should not have come, but 
having come, and endured, we 
managed also to enjoy. 

As for the hopping, the real 
“ Ladies’ work,” this is not for 
us. We are not wanted, as 
the London poor are coming 
down as usual. It is their 
holiday, and they are not to 
be done out of it by the “ Well 
brought-up.” 

ELLEN WALSHE. 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


To any politician: 


Mutato nomine de te 


Fabula narratur, 


THOSE who believe that the 
world is governed with very 
little wisdom can find few 
better examples of incompe- 
tence in our annals than the 
Duke of Neweastle. For forty- 
six years he interfered wan- 
tonly in the government of 
Great Britain ; he wellnigh suc- 
ceeded in driving his country 
upon the rock of destruction ; 
and he died still affecting, to 
himself at least, the vain and 
pompous manners of the heaven- 
sent statesman. He had made 
no attempt to fit himself for 
the discharge of the onerous 
duties he lightly assumed. 
Knowledge and _ intelligence 
were completely lacking to 
him. The education which 
Westminster School and the 
University of Cambridge had 
given him were thrown away 
upon his barren mind. To the 
end of his life he kept unsullied 
an inveterate ignorance. He 
believed that Cape Breton was 
an island, and he was once 
found looking for Jamaica in 
@ map of the Mediterranean. 
When, in 1755, he was asked 
at a meeting of the Council, 
what was a squadron, he re- 
plied, “three ships or more!” 


“George II. said, with perfect 


truth, that Newcastle was un- 
fit to be the chamberlain of 
a petty German prince, He 
could not think; he kept 


Stone and Murray to do 
his thinking for him. Irre- 
solute and incapable, fussy and 
dishonest, he was indefatigable 
in the discussion of small 
things. On one occasion he 
argued for many hours whether 
the original or the translation 
of a certain document should 
be placed in the paper on the 
right or left of two parallel 
columns. At the same time 
he so bitterly disliked the 
transaction of real business 
that the discipline of the army 
was long suspended, because 
(in 1729) he would not take 
the trouble to countersign 
the King’s order for holding 
courts-martial. “Who would 
not laugh,” said Horace Wal- 
pole, “‘at a world, where so 
ridiculous a creature as the 
Duke of Newcastle can over- 
turn ministries?” 

It seemed idle to laugh. 
With all his folly, Newcastle 
not only overturned ministries, 
but made them anew. The 
scorn of patriotism or the 
censure of honourable men 
availed not to move him from 
his high offices. And it must 
be admitted that he teok a 
low view of his own job. If 
he lacked talent himself he did 
not expect it in those whom 
their interest or his complai- 
sance had advanced. “It would 
be a very bad precedent,” he 
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said in 1737, “to punish every- 
body in office for not acting as if 
they had sense, . . . for every- 
body knew that there might 
be very good reasons for giving 
people employment in the State 
besides their having sense: 
they might have great titles, 
great estates, great property, 
great zeal to serve whoever 
was in power: nay, some—I 
won't say all—may, with very 
little sense, have great integrity 
and good characters ; and such 
men it may be very proper for 
a Government to employ in 
offices, where sense is not much 
wanted. ... But if such men 
were to see that they were to 
be responsible for not acting 
with all the circumspection of 
able men, when everybody 
knows that they might as well 
pretend to infallibility as ability, 
I think it would prevent many 
people from entering into the 
service of the Government 
whom it is very right from 
their property to attach to the 
interest of the Government: 
and I think, besides, that it 
would be as great an injustice 
for the House of Lords to punish 
a man for being a fool as for 
having the gout; they are both 
infirmities, not faults; they are 
the misfortunes, not the trans- 
gressions, of those who are in- 
fected with them, and make them 
much more objects of compas- 
sion than resentment.” The 
candour of this amazing ha- 
rangue was obviously inadver- 
tent and unconscious. Never 
once did it ocour to Newcastle’s 
cloudy mind that a man should 
be chosen to do the King’s 
business or to serve his country 
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merely because he was fitted by 
natural gifts for those pursuits, 
that it would not be prudent to 
enter a gouty man for a hun- 
dred yards’ race. He smiled 
at those who thought that 
the world should be governed 
by a succession of talents. “I 
don’t know,” said the ironic 
Walpole, “whether there are 
not more parts in governing 
without genius.” At any rate 
the Houses of Parliament 
acquiesced in their ridiculous 
leader, and believed, no doubt, 
that Pitt’s gout was a worse 
infirmity than Newcastle’s 
folly. 

So he fumbled through life 
with hands “that are always 
groping and sprawling, and 
fluttering and hurrying on the 
rest of his precipitate person,” 
un certain tatillonnage, a 
Frenchman called it; and so 
long as he remained in office, 
which he did with eminent 
success, he cared not what 
happened to his country. He 
had no skill in legislation. As 
an administrator he justly 
earned the centempt of all his 
contemporaries. He was idle, 
dilatory, and irresolute, He 
was determined that he would 
never do to-day what he might 
put off until to-morrow. Con- 
tent to wait upon events, he 
thought there was always a 
chance of semething favourable 
turning up. One desire domin- 
ated him, and one desire only: 
to remain in office. His ambi- 
tion, restless and untiring, was 
satisfied with nothing less than 
political dominion. And for 
this dominion he had all the 
gifts that were necessary. He 
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was intimately at home in the 
coulisses. A master of in- 
trigue, he was at his best in 
the seeret, corrupt management 
of the twe Houses, in playing 
off one group against another, 
in distributing places and 
pensions. In a debased age, 
he sank triumphantly _be- 
neath the level of his 
kind. Not even the infamous 
Bubb Dodington, who knew to 
a penny the market value of a 
borough, was a match for him. 
And in the purchase of votes 
he was never, I think, disturbed 
by a false shame. He was in- 
capable of the hypocrisy which 
persuaded Bubb Dodington to 
confide to his journal in the 
midst of an election that he 
had spent three days “in the 
infamous and _ disagreeable 
compliance with the low habits 
of venal wretches,” He ex- 
pected to be asked for posts 
and pensions, livings and 
bishoprics, and if they were 
handy he gave them. Were 
he indifferent to the fate of 
England, at least he cherished 
&® proper respect for a man 
“who could give his Majesty 
six members for nothing.” Nor 
was there any move in the 
game to which he would not 
willingly: stoop. To counter 
intrigue with intrigue, trick 
with trickery, was an achieve- 
ment best suited to his temper, 
and in this sport, wherein 
alone he excelled, he spared 
neither friend nor foe. How 
he must have laughed when 
Halifax, having conspired with 
Dodington to contrive a Cabi- 
net of their own, not merely 
told Newoastle all about it, 
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but took measures with him to 
defeat his and Dodington’s own 
design! And surely Dedington 
should have known better than 
to be surprised at the man- 
ceuvre, because at that very 
time, and ever since, Halifax 
had spoken of Newoastle to 
him and to others “‘as a knave 
and a fool.” There is a point 
at which the ingenuousness of 
politicians becomes intolerable. 

In war or in peace the Duke 
of Newcastle had but one aim © 
and one ambition—to purchase 
a general support at the ex- 
pense of the country. His 
power, says Lecky, rested upon 
this ignoble basis—“ upon the 
uniform employment of all the 
patronage of the Crown, and 
of a large proportion of the 
public money at his disposal, 
for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a parliamentary majority.” 
England might be beaten on 
land or sea—the Duke of 
Newcastle was indifferent to 
her lot. What he could not 
bear was that any other than 
he should dip his fingers in 
the national purse. He clung 
to the secret service money 
with the feverish despair with 
which a drunkard clings to 
the key of a wine-cellar, and 
in a crisis of his, and in- 
cidentally of England’s, fate, 
he deprived himself of Fox’s 
aid, for what it was worth, 
because he would not sur- 
render, and Fox, a greedier 
man than himself, would not 
fergo, the control of that de- 
lectable fund. At another 
time, when all honest men 
trembled for England’s safety, 
he would not consent to the 
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addition of some necessary 
regiments to the British Army, 
because he could not bear to 
think that the Duke of Cum- 
berland should have the privi- 
lege of appointing officers to 
them. Indeed, the two strong- 
est passions of his soul were 
jealousy and fear. If he were 
unable to accomplish anything 
worth doing himself, he was 
filled with alarm at the deeds 
of others. Throughout a long 
life he pursued always the 
same policy of intriguing 
against those whom he served, 
or those who served him, as 
soon as he thought their in- 
fluence too great. He owed 
his first advance to Walpole, 
who made him Secretary of 
State in 1724, because he 
thought that the boroughs he 
commanded would be valuable 
to his interests, and because he 
was convinced that Newcastle’s 
lack of understanding would 
prevent him from growing into 
a dangerous rival, For once 
the astute Walpole allowed 
himself to be deceived. He 
reckoned not with Newcastle’s 
cunning and effrontery, and 
before he could take steps to 
guard himself, he found New- 
castle linking himself with 
anybody who would help him 
to stand upon his feet inde- 
pendently of Walpole. Thus 
he did his best to win Car- 
teret to his purpose, and once 
when he was _half-drunk— 
for he did not disdain the 
lesser vices—he waited upon 
Walpole with an offer of Car- 
teret’s services, and promised 
to go bail for Carteret’s good 
behaviour. Walpole  curtly 
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bade him choose between him 
and Carteret, and presently 
was made the victim of New- 
castle’s malevolence. Lord 
Harvey sketched the poli- 
tician’s position at Walpole’s 
fall in terms of the bitterest 
contempt. “The Duke of 
Newcastle,” said he, “ whose 
envy is so strong that he is 
jealous of everybody, and 
whese understanding is so 
weak that nobody is jealous 
of him, is reciprocally made 
use of by these two men 
(Pulteney and Carteret) to 
promote their different ends ; 
and being jealous of Lord 


Carteret from feeling his 
superior interest with the 
King, and jealous of Mr 
Pulteney from his superior 


interest with his brother (Mr 
Pelham) in the House of Com- 
mons, is like the hungry ass in 
the fable between the two 
bundles of hay, and allured by 
both without knewing which 
to go to, tastes neither, and 
will starve between them.” 
Alas! he did not starve. With 
equal greed he seized both 
bundles, and was thus sup- 
ported in his career of mis- 
chief. So in the same spirit 
of jealousy he quarrelled with 
his brother, whose influence 
in the House of Commons 
was too great for his endur- 
ance, and presently betrayed 
Pitt to Bute in bitter envy 
of the victories won by the 
British arms. Bute, in whom 
at last he met his match, as- 
sailed him pitilessly, expelled 
him from all the offices which 
he held, degraded these whom 
he had advanced, and left him 
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to nurse his jealousy in re- 
tirement. 

But fear was a stronger pas- 
sion of Neweastle’s mind even 
than jealousy. There was no- 
thing of which he was not 
afraid. When he was in office 
—and he was always in office 
—he dreaded the mere possi- 
bility of resignation. He feared 
to go to war; he feared to re- 
main at peace. He was terri- 
fied by the clamour outside the 
Houses of Parliament, and had 
Byng shot to appease the 
people. He was afraid of 
the rebellious Scots, trembled 
before the Pretender, and in 
1745 shut himself up for days 
in a state of doubting timidity. 
If only he had been sure that 
the Pretender would win, he 
would have joined him, since 
Great Britain without New- 
castle was a thing he could 
not eontemplate. “The other 
day,” wrote Watpole, “I con- 
cluded the Ministry knew the 
danger was all over, for the 
Duke of Newcastle ventured 
to have the Pretender’s de- 
claration burnt at the Royal 
Exchange.” Indeed this aspen 
of politics must have been very 
sure before he dared to take so 
desperate a step. But what 
frightened him most of all was 
the threat of a French invasion. 
He went about his business in 
a shaking tremor at the mere 
thought of France, And worse 
still, he infected his countrymen 
with the poison of his own 
cowardice. Fox declared in 
1745 that “had 5000 French- 
men landed in any part of this 
island a week ago, I verily 
believe the entire conquest 


of it would not have cost 
them a battle.” Ten years 
later, Newcastle in a panic 
fear hurried over Hessians 
and Hanoverians to England 
rather than employ Hawke 
and his fleet in their proper 
business of defence. Well 
might Pitt attempt, in de- 
nouncing the cowardice of 
Neweastle, his “little frivolous 
love of power, his ambition 
of being the only figure among 
ciphers,” to rally the English 
people. “I want,” said he, 
“to call this country out of 
that enervated state that 
twenty thousand Frenchmen 
can shake it. The maxims 
of our Government have de- 
generated, not our natives. 
I wish to see that breed re- 
stored, which under our old 
principles carried our glory so 
high.” 

Even had Newcastle’s ir- 
resolution not prevented him 
from making up his mind, 
his pusillanimity would have 
forced him to inaction. Wal- 
pole said that he was “always 
at least as much frightened at 
doing right as at doing wrong.” 
Perhaps the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong was 
not very clear in his mind. 
And the fear which haunted 
him in public pursued him to 
the retirement of his home. 
When Dr Shaw, the King’s 
physician, ate some mushrooms 
and was ill for a few hours, 
“the catastrophe so much 
alarmed the Duke of New- 
castle, that he immediately 
ordered all the mushroom beds 
to be destroyed, and even the 
toadstools in the park did not 
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escape scalping in the general 
massacre.” So even te the 
hour of his death the passion 
of his life pursued him. He 
died, as he had lived, in a 
panic, surrounded himself with 
doctors, and hoped perhaps 
that this last lavish expen- 
diture might save him from 
the grave. 

There was one thing only of 
which he was not afraid— 
Parliament. The bright, well- 
drilled Houses presented no 
terror to the mind of this 
finished intriguer. The Com- 
mons and the Lords were alike 
his henchmen, for he had pur- 
chased most of them with 
public money, and the rest 
were looking eagerly for pro- 
motion. When Shelburne was 
beginning a career of politics, 
Henry Fox summed up in a 
single letter of advice the 
whole gospel of Newcastle. 
“It is in plaee that I long to 
see you,” said he to Shelburne ; 
“and it is the place-man, not 
the independent Lord, that can 
do this country good.” There 
in a sentence is displayed 
the complete politician. To 
be sure, there were not many 
independent Lords or Com- 
moners either in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Par- 
liament itself, falling into a 
pit of corruption, was the 
slave of the Cabinet. If it 
had opinions, it found it profit- 
able to suppress them, and 
incurred the danger of “be- 
coming in time rather the 
oppressor than the representa- 
tive of the people.” As Pitt 
said, the House of Commons 
had “ degenerated into a little 
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assembly, serving no other 
purpose than to register the 
arbitrary decrees of one too 
powerful subject.” 

The record of Newcastle’s 
life is the reeord of the offices 
that he held, and the ministries 
which he made and unmade. 
Office was essential to him; he 
could not live without it. The 
service of his country would 
not have interested him, even 
had he been capable of it. But 
he delighted in eomings and 
goings ; insetting up A. against 
B. or C., and then betraying all 
three ; in involving his nearest 
colleagues in intrigue, and sac- 
rificing them without a mur- 
mur to the popular clamour. 
Nor for more than forty years 
was he long deprived of the 
office, essential to his own poor 
happiness, fatal to the poorer 
destiny of his country. From 
the time when, in 1724, Wal- 
pole made him a Secretary of 
State, unto his unlamented 
death in 1768, he was seldom 
without a seat in the Cabinet. 
He served with Walpole, with 
Wilmington, with his brother, 
Henry Pelham, with Pitt, and 
was disloyal to every one of 
them. Upon whatever he 
touched he left the mark of 
his incompetence. In 1743 he 
made the battle of Dettingen 
of no effeet by refusing to 
assent to the Treaty of Hanau. 
A year earlier he had ensured 
the failure of an expedition to 
Cartagena by his meddling and 
muddling. Yet so tight was 
his hold upon the public purse, 
so well skilled was he in con- 
ciliating or dividing groups, 
that no disaster could shake 
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his supremacy. At the death, 
in 1754, of Henry Pelham, 
his brother, whom he had 
pursued with envy and malice, 
he became all-powerful in 
England, and continued within 
the space of three or four years 
to depress his country to the 
very depths of ignominy. 
“The poor Duke of New- 
castle,’ wrote Horace Wal- 
pole, “conquers the torrent 
of his grief, and . . . rather 
than abandon England to its 
evil genius, will submit to be 
Lord Treasurer himself.” He 
was more than this: he be- 
came universal Minister, that 
he might mismanage all 
things. “The Duke is omni- 
potent,” again it is Walpole 
who speaks, “and to show 
that power makes use of 
nothing but machines.” The 
failure of his plans did not 
disturb him. He was deter- 
mined that Fox should lead 
the Commons and leave the 
control of the secret service 
money to him. Fox de- 
clined the dubious honour. 
He was determined that Pitt 
should resign. Pitt refused to 
resign. Newcastle remained 
“affronted—and omnipotent.” 
And it was, in Dodington’s 
phrase, “all for Quarter Day.” 

Moreover, Newcastle could 
do no more in an hour of stress 
and danger than carry the 
shifts and dodges of peace into 
a great war. He hoped that 
all would be well so long as 


‘Bubb Dodington and Halifax 


and Legge and Robinson and 
Fox played the old game of in 
and out with all the old skill, 
and let him draw whatever 


profit he could frem their dis- 
sensions. What did it matter 
that France armed, so long 
as there were boroughs to be 
bought or given away? When 
Pitt declared that “ to times of 
relaxation should be left that 
fondness for disposal of places ; 
wisdom should meet such rough 
times as these,” he was speak- 
ing a language which New- 
castle could not understand, 
and which, when once it had 
caught the popular ear, forbade 
the “shifty old jobber,” for a 
while at least, to touch any- 
thing but the public money- 
bag. 

The times, in 1755, were 
rough indeed. War with 
France, as any statesman 
would have seen plainly, was 
inevitable. It needed but a 
spark to set America in a blaze. 
The peace had already been 
broken in many a skirmish, and 
Neweastle refused not only to 
take action, but to see that the 
country was ready for action. 
Hungrily though he clung to 
power, he could not make up 
his mind, and let things drift 
as they would. In either 
House his majority was ab- 
solute, and he left his majority 
uncontrolled. Even when 
Braddock had been despatched 
on his ill-fated expedition, even 
when Boseawen had captured 
two ships of the French fleet, 
Newcastle persisted in the 
deception that we were not at 
war. “There was no violence,” 
says Dodington, “no oppres- 
sion, no particular complaint, 
and yet the nation was sinking 
by degrees, and there was a 
general indisposition proceed - 
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ing from the weakness and 
worthlessness of the Minister, 
who would embrace everything 
and was fit for nothing.” 
However, in Neweastle’s de- 
spite, we were soon fighting 
France all the world over, 
and the supreme Minister 
took no steps. As Walde- 
grave said, “we first engaged 
in @ war, and then began 
to prepare ourselves.” New- 
castle would not prepare, even 
after hostilities had begun. 
Hawke was at Spithead with 
his fleet, and Newcastle was 
afraid to give him any definite 
orders. He thought it would 
be a good plan if “Hawke 
took a turn in the Channel 
to exercise the fleet, without 
having any instructions what- 
ever.” Thus he hoped to shift 
his responsibility without los- 
ing a single supporter, And 
when this ingenious sugges- 
tion was not approved, he pro- 
posed that “Hawke should be 
ordered not to attack the 
enemy unless he deemed it 
worth while”; that he should 
not take their ships unless 
there were more together than 
ten—that he meant this only 
of merchantmen, for to be sure 
he must attack any squadrons 
of ships of war; that he should 
take and destroy all French 
ships of war, but no merchant- 
men ; that, finally, he should be 
restrained from taking any 
ships exeept ships of the line. 
What Hawke, or any one else, 
made of this jumble of opposites 
I do not know. It is certain 
that Newcastle plumed himself 
on an ingenuity which pre- 
tended that England was simul- 
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and at 


taneously at war 
peace, 

His indecision at sea was 
equalled by his indecision on 
land. While he gave contra- 
dictory orders to the Admirals, 
he was resolved, if he could, to 
make war without an army. 
He was quite sure that a little 
goodwill and hopefulness were 
sufficient to defeat the most 
desperate foe. When Pitt pro- 
posed to strengthen and to 
train the Militia, the House of 
Lords, on Neweastle’s order, 
threw out the Bill. Compulsion 
and increase were alike distaste- 
fultohim. ‘ We have a Militia 
Bill,” he wrote, “which may 
give us some trouble, as many 
of our best friends in the House 
of Commons are for it, from 
their zeal; but I am afraid 
the principles of it may prove 
dangerous to this country. 
The expense would be certain 
and immense—viz., £200,000 
per annum at least. The use 
very uncertain. Ifthe seheme 
should succeed, it must un- 
doubtedly increase greatly the 
power of the Crown. But that 
which of all things I dread, it 
would breed up our people to 
a love of arms and military 
government, and divert them 
from their true business—hus- 
bandry, manufactures, &c.; 
and I think, upon the whole, 
would tend more to make this 
a military country and gov- 
ernment than any scheme I 
have yet heard of.” Zeal, 
indeed! What right has a 
self-respecting politician to 
show zeal, unless it be a zeal 
for the pocket? And for the 
rest, rather let England perish 
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than see the power of the 
Crown increased and _ herself 
@ military nation ready for 
defence! Thus has the Whig 
spoken from the beginning, in 
those far-off days when he 
served the Devil, the first of 
his kind. Thus shall the Whig 
speak, until with the smug 
satisfaction of a false martyr- 
dom he beholds his land in 
ruins, 

The invasion, the thought of 
which had caused the wretched 


Neweastle to tremble in his 


chair of office, turned out to 
be a false alarm nicely con- 
trived to cover an attack upon 
Minorca, And the English 
Minister did everything that 
was expected of him. He 
made no attempt to interfere 
with the French fleet, which 
set sail under the command 
of the Duc de Richelieu from 
Toulon, But three days after 
it had started he sent Ad- 
miral Byng, with an ill-fitted 
fleet, without marines, and 
with but a single regiment of 
soldiers, to defend Minorca 
against the superior forces of 
the French. So badly was 
Byng equipped that he was 
forced to linger at Gibraltar 
longer than was prudent, and 
when at last he reached. Min- 
orca, instead of giving battle 
to the French, he decided to 
retire to Gibraltar, and there 
to await reinforcements. After 
the departure of Byng, the 
Castle of St Philip could not 
hoid out, and Minorca fell an 
easy prey to the Duc de 
Richelieu. 

The failure of Byng was 
turned to excellent and instant 
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account by the adroit New- 
castle. A wave of insensate 
indignation swept over the 
country. The Admiral was 
burnt in effigy from one 
end of England to the other. 
When a deputation from the 
city of London waited upon 
Newcastle to demand ven- 
geance, the Minister showed 
an indecent haste in promising 
a scapegoat for his own in- 
competence. ‘Oh, indeed,” he 
exclaimed, “he shall be tried 
immediately ; heshall be hanged 
directly,” and thenceforth the 
fate of Byng was sealed. He 
had become a pawn in the 
political game, and Newcastle 
was resolved not to lose a 
piece by attempting to save 
the life of one who might be 
innocent. 

No sooner, then, did Byng 
arrive in England than he was 
closely imprisoned, and on 
December 21, 1756, began his 
trial before a court-martial. 
The sentence passed upon 
him was equivocal and _ half- 
hearted. He was acquitted of 
cowardice and disaffection, and 
found guilty, with many quali- 
fications, of neglect of duty. 
The court, moreover, denounc- 
ing the great severity of the 
12th Article of War, earnestly 
recommended him to _ his 
Majesty’s clemency. Argu- 
ment and recommendation 
were alike useless. For once 


the King and the mobility were 
united to demand the punish- 
ment of Byng, and at the same 
time to prop up a tottering 
ministry. For Newcastle, in- 
deed, the Admiral’s execution 
political 


was & necessity. 
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Were he to escape, Lord 
Anson, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, would be no longer 
secure, and the great Duke 
himself, the supreme bestower 
of patronage, would receive 
such a shock as had never 
yet fallen upon his corrupt 
head. So Byng’s life be- 
came a mere stake in the 
gamble of politics. The Min- 
isters bribed and promised, 
according to their wont. They 
saw with delight the unpopu- 
- larity which Pitt and Temple 
incurred, to their lasting 
honour, by protesting against 
@ judicial murder. The blood 
of Byng appeared to be the 
best cement which could hold 
together the pieces of a dis- 
parted Cabinet. Neweastle, it 
must be admitted, left nothing 
undone which might strengthen 
him and his friends. The 
Duchess of Newcastle sent 
Lady Sophia Egerton to the 
Princess Amelia, begging for 
the death of Byng, and telling 
her that if Byng were spared, 
Lord Anson could not remain 
at the head of the Admiralty. 
“What a complication of 
horrors,” exclaimed Walpole, 
“women employed on a job 
for blood!” More than Lord 
Anson’s position was at stake. 
As has been said, the great 
Minister himself might have 
hanged if Byng had not been 
shot, and that in his eyes 
would have been the worst of 
national calamities, 

Newcastle was not hanged, 
but not even the sacrifice of 
Byng availed to avert his fall. 
For many months Pitt had 
attacked him without mercy 
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and with manifest justice, 
Now, Pitt was not merely a 
greater and stronger man than 
any of those who bowed a 
willing knee to Neweastle in 
the two Houses of Parliament. 
He was made of a different 
clay; he was fulfilled with a 
different purpose. He alone 
among his contemporaries had 
gone into the business of 
politics without counting what 
he could get out of it. He 
was not interested in the sale 
of boroughs. When he was 
appointed Paymaster in 1746, 
he set a noble precedent by 
refusing to enrich himself at 
the expense of the nation. To 
his colleagues, no doubt, his 
conduct appeared foolish and 
ostentatious. They could not 
understand the scruple of a 
politician who desired simply 
and solely to serve his country. 
He appeared especially dis- 
graceful in their eyes be- 
cause, being a man of no 
fortune, he had refused to dip 
his hand in the till, and had 
thus set an example of political 
honesty which they had no 
intention of following. But if 
Pitt’s sacrifice annoyed his 
fellows, it strengthened his hold 
upon the country, and gave an 
added weight to every blow 
that he struck at the quivering 
Newcastle. In a series of 
philippics, which he alone ever 
equalled, he prepared the way 
for his own advance. He knew 
well enough that he could not 
supersede the “one too power- 
ful subject ” until he had got 
him out, and that there was only 
one means of getting him out 
—by assault. His eloquence 
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caught the public ear, his 
images dazzled the people’s eye. 
When the great conflict was 
engaged, his famous comparison 
between the Rhone and the 
Saone was still remembered. 
“JT,” he had begun with a 
mock modesty—“I who am at 
a distance from that sanctum 
sanctorum whither the priest 
goes for inspiration —I, who 
travel through a desert and am 
overwhelmed with mountains 
of obscurity, cannot easily 
catch a gleam to direct me to 
the beauties of these negotia- 
tions. But there are parts of 
the address which do not seem 
to me to come from the same 
quarter with the rest. I cannot 
unravel this mystery. Yes,” 
he cried, suddenly striking his 
forehead, “I, too, am inspired ! 
Now it strikes me! I remem- 
ber at Lyons to have been 
carried to see the confiux of the 
Rhone and the Saone: the one 
a gentle, languid, feeble stream, 
and though languid, of no 
depth ; the ether, a boisterous 
and impetuous torrent. But 
they meet at last, and long may 
they continue united to the 
comfort of each other, and to 
the glory, honour, and security 
of the nation.” The simile and 
its irony had an immediate and 
a lasting effect. The languid 
Newcastle and the boisterous 
Fox remained in men’s minds, 
thus characterised, long after 
the speech had been delivered. 


- The image of the go-cart, 


sketched while the fate of 
Byng’s expedition was still in 
suspense, was never wholly 
effaced, and it completed New- 
castle’s discomfiture, “If I 


see a child,” said Pitt, “ driving 
a go-cart close to the edge of a 
precipice with the precious 
freight of an old king and his 
family, I am bound to take the 
reins out of such hands.” 

But before Pitt could take 
the reins out of the weak, crafty 
hands which held them, there 
were a hundred petty con- 
spiracies to be set on foot and 
foiled. It is the curse of pol- 
itics that nothing can be done 
simply. Even he who would 
save his country must first 
wade through the dirty water 
of intrigue. With the war upon 
us, Newcastle still deferred the 
day of salvation. There were 
secret meetings and furtive 
plottings. The wily old Min- 
ister thought that the game of 
corruption was net quite played 
out, and that if he yielded 
enough to Fox and Pitt he 
might still retain the pride of 
his place. But at last, in the 
stress of danger, the veice of 
patriotism was heard; the 
thing called politics was put 
roughly aside; and England, 
which had clamoured for a 
man, at last saw its call 
answered. 

In other words, the incred- 
ible happened: Newcastle re- 
signed, The cities of England 
began, with one accord, to 
bestow their freedom upon 
Pitt. As Walpole said, “it 
rained gold- boxes.” But the 
unanimous wish of the country 
was not enough to establish 
Pitt firmly in office. He could 
not work without the support 
of Parliament, and Parliament, 
ingeniously bought, was still in 
the power of Neweastle. And 
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so, to England’s shame, New- 
castle had to be recalled to the 
Treasury, and Fox was made 
Paymaster of the Forces. As 
Pitt said himself, “I bor- 
rowed the Duke of New- 
castle's majority to carry on 
the business of the country.” 
Pitt, indeed, had stooped per- 
force to conquer. He had 
thrown to the precious pair of 
dogs the bone which each liked 
best. By an act of supreme 
contempt, having stripped New- 
castle of power, he left him 
the patrenage necessary to 
support his vanity, and to Fox 
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he gave that opportunity of 
making money, without which 
he could not live. As for Pitt, 
he knew that he could save 
England, and that no one 
else could; he brought her 
some years of shining victory ; 
he built up empires for her 
in India and in Canada; he 
changed the very aspect of 
history; and he proved, in- 
cidentally, that if he had left 
her to be gambled for by New- 
castle and the politicians, she 
would have come down to us 
stripped and pilled, the simu- 
lacrum of a second-rate Power. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


BARRICADED IN OFFICE—COMPULSORY PURIFICATION FOR ENGLISH 
POLITICS—-CHARLES PEGUY, POET AND SOLDIER. 


THE attempts of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the register 
exhibit in their true light its 
incompetence and tergiversa- 
tion. It does not want a 
register, because it does not 
want a general election, and 
it has put off by every cun- 
ning means in its power the 
day of registration. Nearly a 
year ago a new register was 
promised; then we were as- 
sured that the Government 
was giving the matter its 
earnest attention; presently 
the news came that the 
Cabinet found itself unable, 
in the multiplicity of its 
duties, to arrive at a conclu- 
sion; and Mr Samuel was put 
up to propose a Committee, 
which he did in a speech of 
unexampled flippancy and bad 
taste. In a further effort to 
solve a perfectly soluble pro- 
blem the Government has 
failed hopelessly, and Mr 
Asquith has been content to 
introduce a measure into the 
House which he condemns 
beforehand as “a rough-and- 
ready makeshift.” 

It would not be Mr Asquith’s 
were it not a makeshift, and a 
belated makeshift. Brought 
in just before the recess, it was 
arranged to escape a detailed 
and damaging criticism, Ac- 
cording to the usual formula, 
the House was invited to take 


it or leave it, and we are not 
surprised that its withdrawal 
has left the country without 
any kind of register whatever. 
The scandal is all the greater, 
because the present House of 
Commons was elected rather te 
cut down the Navy and the 
Army than to conduct a great 
war, and if representative 
Government is anything better 
than a sham, which may be 
doubted, then the present 
Parliament is incapable of 
doing its duty. But that is a 
question which does not touch 
Mr Asquith. Apparently it is 
his purpose to make himself a 
tenant for life, and he can 
propose, at decent intervals, a 
continuance of his own salary 
and the perpetual payment of 
£400 a year to each of the 
gallant six hundred far more 
easily if no register exists, than 
if the machinery is ready which 
might make possible a general 
election. 

= He defended his makeshift 
with the irrelevant adroitness 
which may always be expected 
of him. It is impossible, he 
declares, “at a time like this, 
with the Government and Par- 
liament preoccupied as they 
are, to undertake a course of 
constitutional revision and a 
general reconsideration of the 
question of the franchise.” 
Never was a more insincere 
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argument brought forward. 
Has Mr Asquith forgotten 
already, in his hand-to-mouth 
career, that a few weeks ago he 
was prepared to relight all the 
fires of Irish controversy, and 
to face the conflagration which 
would surely have broken out, 
by discussing the dangerous 
question of Home Rule? Did 
he then believe a course of eon- 
stitutional revision impossible ? 
Not he: a brief visit to Dublin, 
the patting of the Sinn Feiners 
on the back, convinced him 
that the middle of a great 
war was the right and proper 
moment for “general reconsid- 
eration.” But he appreciated 
at their true value the uses to 
himself and his party of Home 
Rule, with his Irish supperters 
left at Westminster their 
numbers unimpaired, and he 
sees clearly the disadvantages 
of an honest register. And, by 
another stroke of insincerity, 
he asserts that he could not 
bring a new class into the 
electorate without admitting 


the women te the franchise. 


The spectacle of Mr Asquith 
sheltering behind the petti- 
coats of the Suffragettes is not 
edifying, especially since Mrs 
Pankhurst herself has confessed 
that she and her friends have 
no desire to press their “‘ claim,” 
such as they think it, at this 
hour of crisis. And, indeed, 
the enfranchisement of women 
has nothing to do with the 
subject, for the plain reason, 
which Sir Edward Carson 
peinted out, that men have 
been enfranehised for a long 
time and women have not. 
So Mr Asquith falls back 
upon a simple non possumus. 





He will permit no register to 
be made which does not ex- 
clude the most highly deserving 
of our citizens—the soldiers and 
the sailors. He pretends that 
the difficulties which lie in the 
path of justice are too great 
to be surmounted. There are 
no difficulties which zeal and 
statesmanship cannot over- 
come. What prevents the 
framing of a scheme which 
shall enable the soldiers and 
sailors of England to ex- 
press their opinions? There 
is still such a thing as a post 
office, and if the men on the 
East Coast can mark a voting 
paper, so also can they who 
are fighting in the trenches of 
France. But it is not for us 
te suggest a plan—that is the 
business of the Government; 
and if they insist upon their 
own helplessness, the sooner 
they make way for those who 
can and will do the work, 
the better will it be for Eng- 
land. 

Mr Asquith says that a gen- 
eral election at the present 
time would be a calamity. 
Not long since the greatest 
calamity which he could im- 
agine was a division in his 
Cabinet. That Mr M‘Kinnon 
Wood or Mr Harcourt should 
for a moment cease to see “eye 
to eye” with Mr McKenna or 
Viscount Grey of Falloden, 
seemed to our politicians a far 
greater catastrophe than the 
retirement from the Dardan- 
elles or the surrender at Kut. 
Thus we perceive how danger- 
ously the pursuit of politics 
confuses the vision and mixes 
up the value of things. There 
never was a great war that 
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was not aided by a general 
election, the only means we 
have in this country of ousting 
incompetent, or of expressing 
confidence in gallant, rulers. 
That which Pitt suffered will- 
ingly in the Napoleonic wars, 
that which saved us from 
defeat in the Crimea, is no 
calamity. The worst calamity 
that can be dreamed off in a 
nightmare is that they who 
have done their best to hinder 
England in the conduct of the 
war should be permitted te 
compromise her at the con- 
ference of peace. 

Yet although our present 
governors have shown them- 
selves wholly devoid of initia- 
tive at home and abroad, they 
have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in barricading them- 
selves against the possibility of 
eviction, Oneof their less adroit 
supporters suggested that Mr 
Asquith and the House should 
vote themselves office and 
salary for the duration of the 
war and for six months after- 
wards. Mr Asquith modestly 
brushed the suggestion aside ; 
he could do no less; and yet we 
may be sure that he contem- 
plates for himself and his 
friends no mean term of six 
months. After the war a 
hundred problems will demand 
solution, which Mr Asquith 
and his friends are incapable 
of solving. The life of many 
generations will be at stake, 
and the conditiens of this life 
shall net be settled by a set of 
tired demagegues, whose pur- 
view of government has always 
been bounded by the hustings, 
who by being doctrinaires 
have saved themselves the 
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trouble of thought, and who 
for two years have taken 
no step that has not been 
forced upon them. They pro- 
claim themselves the saviours 
of the country; their revered 
leader is never tired of com- 
paring himself with Pitt or 
Wellington or any other great 
leader whose name is fam- 
iliar to him; yet he must 
confess to himself in moments 
of confidence, if they come to 
him, that the war has been 
fought in spite of him. Had 
it been left to Mr Asquith and 
Viscount Grey we should not 
have had enough munitions of 
war to withstand the German 
onslaught; cotton would not 
have been contraband, and the 
blockade would have been a 
sorrier farce than it is; no 
measure of compulsion would 
have been passed, and the army, 
which is now our enemies’ for- 
midable menace, would not 
have been called into being. 
It is true that Mr Asquith has 
ultimately done what he has 
been told to do, but he has done 
it after so many delays, and 
with so weary a procrastina- 
tion, that he has always run 
the risk of being too late, and 
not seldom has witnessed need- 
less disaster. Now such men 
as these—Mr Asquith and 
Viscount Grey — must not be 
permitted to make peace for 
England at their own time and 
upen such terms as appear 
suitable to their indolence, 
We were permitted to drift 
into war unprepared, by the 
supine apostles of disarma- 
ment; we must not allow 
ourselves to drift into a shame- 
ful and inconclusive peace, and 
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afterwards to fling away the 
fruits of victory, merely be- 
cause Mr Asquith thinks, 
without warrant, that a 
general election would be a 
calamity. 

It would be a calamity, we 
hope, to him and his colleagues. 
To England it would be the 
dawn of a new and happy day 
if only those who have saved 
their country are allowed to 
have a voice in shaping its 
future. Mr Asquith and 
Viscount Grey are profoundly 
distrusted. We know how 
wickedly they have misman- 
aged things during the war. 
We shall know presently that 
their interested and criminal 
carelessness armed Germany 
for the strife. Ever since 
Viscount Grey (he was Sir 
Edward then) pretended to 
interfere in the affair of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, threatening 
Austria with pains and pen- 
alties which he had no power 
and no intention to inflict, he 
has gravely bungled the foreign 
affairs of this realm, He knows 
little or nothing of the strange 
countries with which he has 
had to deal, and he is per- 
plexed in all his business by a 
humanitarianism which is the 
sure sign of weakness. In 
the dark days which pre- 
ceded the war he was un- 
able to make up his mind, 
declared openly that he was 
under no obligation to France, 
and permitted England to enter 
the fray only when he dis- 
covered that the Radical press 
spoke for itself and Germany, 
and that public opinion was 
firmly set upon preserving 
England’s honour. And he 
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has not been able to make up 


his mind since. On cotton, on 
the blockade, on all important 
questions, he has been swayed 
now this way, now that, and 
he has displayed all the quali- 
ties which the plenipotentiaries 
who some day will hold the 
fate of England in their hands 
shall not possess. Therefore, if 
we can endure the presence of 
these politicians in the Cabinet 
during the war, on condition 
that they withhold their hands 
from interference, we cannot 
endure their presence at the 
peace-making; and if England 
is to survive as a great nation, 
some means must be found of 
getting rid of them. 

But, as we have said, they 
have securely barricaded them- 
selves in office, When Mr 
Asquith decided upon payment 
of members, and passed his 
notorious Parliament Bill, we 
prophesied in these pages that 
he would in due course suspend 
his own Quinquennial Act. 
It is easy te persuade a 
majority of 600 politicians, 
who draw £400 a year, each 
of them, from the public funds, 
that the public service cannot 
do without it, and this major- 
ity is an efficient bulwark for 
an ambitious Minister. But 
when Mr Asquith devised the 
Coalition, he defended himself 
yet more efficiently from the 
possibility of retirement. The 
hopes which we cherished of 
the Coalition at the outset have 
one and all been doomed to dis- 
appointment. We pictured to 
ourselves a Government which 
might represent all the thoughts 
and all the ambitions of Eng- 
land. We dreamed foolishly 
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that the Unionist members 
would force the Cabinet to a 
policy of action, and that the 
whole nation, with one accord, 
would unite in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The 
Navy and the Army have not 
failed us for an hour, and they 
will never fail us, The Govern- 
ment, after the Coalition,~con- 
tinued to play the same game 
of politics as before. The only 
difference was that there were 
rather more flies in the spider’s 
web, And now that the 
Coalition has been made, it 
presents the strongest possible 
argument against a general 
election. 

Day by day we are teld what 
will happen after the war, and 
the wiseacres are busy sketch- 
ing the new heaven and the 
new earth which will be called 
into being. The new heaven 
and the new earth will doubt- 
less be very like the old, but 
tired. There is one modest 
reform which, in the meantime, 
we should like to suggest. If, 
as seems likely, we shall go 
back to the scandal and squalor 
of democracy, if we pursue once 
more the craft and mystery of 
the polling-booth, let us at 
least do these things with some 
show of decency. Even if de- 
mocracy be offensive in itself, 
its offence can yet be lessened 
by certain prudent restrictions. 
To-day we have got into the 
hands of the Sausage - Seller. 
There is no reason why we 
should not retrace our steps, 
and make the best we can of 
Pericles. The worst of politics 
is that those who engage in it 
look always at the proximate, 
not at the ultimate, result. The 
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real purpose of the business, 
long since thoroughly disguised, 
is to rule the country with 
wisdom and justice. In prac- 
tice, of course, wisdom and 
justice are completely ruled 
out, and the poor country 
totally forgotten. The kind of 
victory we hear of commonly 
as won by the politicians is the 
return of a carpet-bagger, as 
often as not a disguised alien, 
by a duped mob of electors. 
He is returned because he has 
made promises which he knows, 
and his dupes ought to know, 
that he cannot perform. He 
offers glibly a share of the 
public funds, he paints an 
illusive picture of money gained 
without work, and he defames, 
without thought or shame, 
these classes of honest men 
who happen to be in the 
minority. 

For his dupes we have 
neither care nor sympathy. 
Their ignorance puts them 
beyond the pale of considera- 
tion, They are not properly 
represented, and they do not 
deserve to be properly repre- 
sented. They suffer many 
hardships that they do not 
wantonly bring upon them- 
selves. The man who lies to 
them goes into the House of 
Commons not to serve them, 
but to increase his foolish 
pesitien in society, and to im- 
prove his chance of sitting 
upon the boards of doubtful 
city companies. Dupes and 
duped, then, are of equal in- 
significance. But what of the 
country? How does it profit 
by this turmoil of falsehood 
and folly? Whatever happens, 
it is the victim, and it is not to 
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protect the voter from chican- 
ery, but to save the country 
from ruin that we would pro- 
pose some simple reforms in 
the machinery of politics. 

We hear a vast deal of our 
free democracy, and we have 
ceased to be surprised at the 
effrontery of the epithet. 
There is no form of freedom 
which our democracy enjoys. 
The whole process of sending 
down some nobody, who has 
paid his footing, from the 
Central Office, until he is re- 
turned, a triumph of deception, 
to the House of Commons, is 
degrading to citizenship. The 
voter is free to mark a ballot- 
paper—that is all the liberty 
he enjoys. He is not free to 
choose the man to represent 
him—the choice rests with 
@ mob of _ wire - pullers. 
There is no difference be- 
tween the member for Man- 
chester and the member for 
Dundee. Interchange them, 
and no harm will be done 
to the spirit of locality, for 
that spirit has long been dead. 
Indeed, to-day the members of 
Parliament represent nothing 
but the cast-iron opinions of a 
caucus. The old name, Knight 
of the Shire, has wholly lost its 
meaning. The chain which once 
bound the cities and counties 
to Westminster has been 
snapped in twain. Briefly, the 
House of Commons, as a repre- 
sentative assembly, is a sham, 
and it is characteristic of its 
falsity that one of the last 
members returned to it, with 
the loudly expressed approval 
of both caucuses, was a man of 
foreign blood. And this in the 
midst of the great war. 
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The first step, then, in the 
purification of English politics 
is to abolish the machines. We 
want to hear no more of secret 
party funds, with their natural 
corollary, bought peerages. The 
whole system of political cor- 
ruption — organisation is the 
polite term for it—should be 
abolished by law. The more 
or less incompetent gentlemen 
who sit in London offices and 
decide the fates of the con- 
stituencies should be invited 
to find some more useful 
employment. Then the con- 
stituencies might recover some- 
thing of the liberty which once 
was theirs, and be represented 
by those who had higher claims 
to speak for them than are 
implied in a full pocket and 
subservience to the machine. 

Again, the whole process of 
electing members of Parlia- 
ment clamours for revision. 
We shall not boast a clean 
and decent Government until 
we rid ourselves of the trickery 
universally used to-day in the 
manufacture of what is called 
by a fine irony “public opinion.” 
We want to hear no more of 
the impostures called “ publi- 
cations committees,” whose 
business it is to discover pro- 
fitable falsehoods and to dis- 
seminate them. The leaflets 
and posters, devised by these 
committees, sin equally against 
truth and taste. They might 
be devised for the amusement 
of idiots, or for the deception 
of the untutored savage. And 
with a fine lack of humour our 
wire-pullers first tell the people 
that its voice is the voice of 
God, and then prove their con- 
tempt for God’s voice in many 
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a coarse and vulgar sheet. We 
shall not easily forget the in- 
famous Chinese poster, which 
contained no word of truth, 
and gave the Radical party 
ten years in which to upset 
the Constitution and to destroy 
the very basis of freedom, nor 
that other masterpiece of pic- 
tured effrontery, which repre- 
sented a dilapidated peer 
protesting that the poor man 
ought to pay more for his 
bread because he did not eat 
much of it himself. This was 
@ delicate method of preaching 
the doctrine of Free Trade, a 
method dishonouring to those 
who devise it as well as to 
those for whom it is devised. 
In brief, let leaflets and posters 
be suppressed by law, and we 
shall have a better chance of 
arriving at the sincere opinion 
of the people. 

One other practice should be 
sternly abolished—the practice 
of canvassing. To go from 
house to house, soliciting, 
promising, wheedling, lying, is 
& humiliation which all save 
the hardened politician would 
condemn. It serves no purpose, 
and is only an insult to victim 
and vietimiser alike. And 
compulsion will be necessary 
here also, because one side will 
not renounce the practice so 
long as the other side deems it 
profitable, But compulsion is 
not difficult, and the gain in 
temper, honesty, and self-respect 
would be worth the sacrifice 
of a corrupt and useless habit. 
Nor should we tolerate the 
candidature of any one who is 
not of British birth, We do 
not want to see our country 
governed by Germans and 
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Austrians, Poles and Hun- 
garians. The recurrence of 
the scandal of Mr Tribitsch- 
Lineoln, duly congratulated on 
his magnificent victory by a 
Cabinet Minister, who had not 
taken the trouble to discover 
what manner of man he was, 
must be made impossible. 
Darlington deserves to be dis- 
franchised for having imposed 
a foreign spy upon the House 
of Commons, and we imagine 
that even Viscount Grey of 
Falloden, hardened as he is in 
the practice of politics, feels a 
twinge of conscience when he 
hears the name of the convict, 
lately a welcome colleague. 
Democracy is on its trial, 
and must purge itself of the 
sins we have set forth, if it is 
not to fall a ready victim to a 
wholesome reaction. Unless 
we put an end to the public 
corruption which now exists, 
and which is far worse than 
the old-fashioned genial cor- 
ruption of sovereigns and pots 
of ale, we cannot hope to see 
our Empire honourably gov- 
erned. Nor need the financial 
question trouble us. The 
money which is needed to 
defray the necessary expenses 
of an election should be found 
by the constituencies them- 
selves, and the sum which the 
candidate would be asked to 
spend himself would be trivial 
indeed, if he were permitted 
only to issue a single address 
and to explain his views to the 
electors upon a public plat- 
form. At any rate here are 
the mere beginnings of elec- 
toral reform, which are the 
more loudly called for because 
the Corrupt Practices Act has 
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been cunningly evaded, and far 
worse deceits have been en- 
couraged since its passage than 
any of those which it was 
designed to suppress. 


The war, which has changed 
the face of all things, has 
above all turned words into 
deeds, Before 1914 hundreds 
were writing history who are 
now engaged in the nobler 
task of making it. The day 
is not far off when’ the réles 
will be reversed, and as yet 
we have no glimmering of the 
man of genius who shall set 
down for all time in due and 
seemly sequence the portentous 
events of the last two years. 
We may be sure that we shall 
look beyond the circle of the 
official historians for the final 
record, We may buy guns 
and shells and uniforms, if we 
have money enough; we can- 
not buy words fit for immor- 
tality. Something more is 
needed for an imperishable 
history than the truth. We 
ask also the artistic sense, 
which shall set the truth in 
a white and living light. So 
far we have been given frag- 
ments only—a sketch here, a 
picture there—which reveal to 
us what has happened in a 
single corner of the field. And, 
as we should have expected, 
so far the French have the 
best of it. The English mind 
works more slowly than the 
French; the English eye, 


clearly as it sees at last, picks 
up the essentials of a scene 
Yet the vision 


less deftly. 
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and the intelligence of both 
nations are already at work, 
and the mass of printed mate- 
rial, much of it authentio, 
grows hourly. 

Some months ago M. Charles 
le Goffic showed in _ his 
‘Dixmude’ with how much 
skill a practised hand could 
turn the records of others into 
a consistent narrative; and 
now M. Victor Boudon, with 
a greater skill, has set upon 
paper what he has seen him- 
self in Lorraine and at the 
Marne! The progress of the 
campaign was in & sense ace 
cidental to M. Boudon’s pur- 
pose, What he wished to do 
above all was to sketch the 
character of Charles Péguy, 
as he studied it in the long 
and bitter retreat from Arman- 
court to the very gates of 
Paris. And than Charles 
Péguy he could not find a 
better hero for his vivid pages. 
This lieutenant of forty years, 
who died a gallant death in 
the first hour of France's 
victory, deserves whatever 
meed of praise can be given 
him. When the war broke 
out he was a _ poet, who 
did not despise the move- 
ments of his time. He threw 
himself with energy into prac- 
tical affairs, and played his 
part worthily on the soiled 
stage of politics. He owed 
allegiance to none; he sub- 
scribed to the narrow gospel 
of no party. His socialism 
did not obscure his devotion to 
the Church; he kept his mind 
open to all impressions of what 
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he thought the truth, and was 
determined in the conflict of 
opinions to be himself. He was 
what we, following the example 
of France, call an “intellec- 
tual.” Yet how far different 
was he from those who bear 
the title in England! Had he 
been an Englishman, perhaps 
he might have belonged to that 
nursery of traitors, the Union 
of Democratic Control; he 
-might have exercised his wits 
in finding excuses for German 
brutality; he might have 
thought it a mark of moral 
“superiority” to profess a 
sympathy with his country’s 
enemies. But he was a French- 
man and a peet, and his way 
lay clear before him. He joined 
the army at once, with the en- 
thusiasm inspired by a great 
cause, and never once did he 
falter in the confidence which 
he felt of victory. He con- 
templated the single-minded- 
ness of Paris with pride. ‘“ He 
who has not seen Paris to-day 
and yesterday,” he wrote on 
August 3, 1914, ‘‘has seen 
nething.” Three days later he 
was on his way to invade 
Lorraine, a lieutenant in com- 
mand of the 19th company of 
the 276th regiment of infantry, 
and as lieutenant of the same 
company he died on September 
5 at Villeray, marking as he 
fell the limits which the German 
avalanche should not pass. 
Though Charles Péguy had 
spent many years in writing 
poetry, and in editing his fam- 
ous ‘Cahiers de la Quinzaine,’ 
he proved instantly that the 
army was hig true vocation. 


The soldier who said that for 
a lieutenant he was a chic type 
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gave him the last word of 
praise. Through all the weeks 
which he spent in an ill-under- 
stood retreat, he preserved his 
own courage and kept up the 
spirits of his men as only a 
born soldier could do. Tireless 
in marching, always at the 
head of his company, he shamed 
the stragglers to fresh efforts. 
All his men knew that he asked 
them to do only what he-did 
himself, and thus they bore 
fatigue and even starvation 
with a gallantry equal to their 
gallant lieutenant’s. 

His spirit of justice, his 
paternal firmness, says M. 
Boudon, instantly conquered 
the affection of hismen. They 
knew him not for a poet, and 
yet, as if in acknowledgment 
of his grave superiority over 
them, nicknamed him the Pion, 
or schoolmaster. The vibrant 
and even metallic tones of his 
voice were heard from one end 
of the company to the other, 
urging his men to the march. 
“Come, come, my friends,” he 
would say, “‘a little more collar 
work, and we are there.” Once 
when his company, reduced 
from 250 to 30, was retreating 
from Saint-Aubin, Péguy in 
despair gave them a quarter 
of an hour’s rest, and when the 
time came for them to march 
again he found them un- 
willing to budge. ‘Come, the 
19th,” he cried, ‘to your feet.” 
Some of them hardly moved, 
and then a voice was heard 
saying, in the straggly accent 
of the faubourg, “there is no 
longer any 19th.” “Ah! you 
think that, do you?” replied 
Péguy; “well, my friend, as 
long as I am here, there will 
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be a 19th.” And in an instant 
all that were left sprang to 
their feet, and happily took the 
road again. 

Charles Péguy, then, was a 
true Frenchman, both in cour- 
age and sentiment, and his 
brief career remains for ever 
an example and an incentive. 
That there have been Péguys, 
too, in our army, we may say 
without boasting. The bravery 
and cheerfulness of our soldiers, 
not trained to war from their 
youth up, may well fill us with 
pride and confidence. We, too, 
have seen peets fall upon the 
field of battle, and have learned 
that they die not in vain who 
die for their Fatherland. And 
this plain record of Péguy is 
something more than the 
record of a hero. M. Boudon, 


in composing the eulogy of 
his leader, has also sketched 
very clearly a strange aspect 


of modern warfare. Through- 
out the few weeks of which 
M. Boudon writes, the French 
soldiers were fighting in the 
dark. They knew not where 
they were going nor why. 
They saw nothing but the 
white road before them, and 
they understood the purpose of 
the advance, when they went 
forward, as little as the pur- 
pose of the retreat, when they 
went back, They were in the 
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midst ef the fighting, and 
what they suffered from acutely 
—and Péguy himself more than 
all— was the lack of news, 
They did their best to pick up 
@ journal now and then, with 
the zest and curiosity of the 
poor creatures destined to stay 
at home. Above all, the sudden 
flight towards Paris perplexed 
them. ‘We are betrayed,” 
cried one soldier. ‘ Imbecile,” 
answered Péguy, ‘“‘ you have no 
right to say that word; you 
have no right to thinkit.” So, 
in ignorance and complete trust 
of the high command, the 
French army retreated upon 
Paris, without rest, without 
food, and harassed always by 
the following Germans, In 
three days and nights it 
covered 150 kilometres, a feat 
made more difficult and painful 
by the great heat and by the 
lack of sleep and bread. That 
they achieved what they did, 
not knowing why they did it, 
is the glory of the French 
soldiers. It is the glory also of 
our small expeditionary force, 
which retreated and fought not 
far from the French. And 
when the history of the war 
comes to be written, one page 
at least will be consecrated, 
we are sure, to the courage 
of Charles Péguy and his 
gallant 19th. 
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